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SUMMARY 



A pilot study was designed to determine whether a pro- 
cedure could be developed to predict If a pressure group will 
be effective In Its attempt to Influence educational policy. 

The eight variables tested weret 1) the critical situation, 2) 
the leadership of the group, 3) the prestige of the group In 
the community, 4 ) the control of the' group over economic goods, 
5) the channels of communication with local, state, and/or 
national officials, 6) shared attitudes of the group with the 
community, 7) the solidarity of the group, and 8) the strategy 
of the group to Implement the change. 

A questionnaire-interview schedule was developed to test 
the variables. Completed Interviews were obtained from fifty- 
six pressure group leaders (84^ of sample) and forty-two edu- 
cational personnel (91^^ of sample). The responses were coded 
for IBM tabulation. Categorical data were handled by a chi 
square and the Interval data by a factor analysis. A one-way 
analysis of variance was used on the summated scales for the 
variables. A multiple discriminate analysis determined If the 
Instruments were useful In predicting effectiveness. 

The results showed that the critical situation was 
the first statistically significant variable which determines 
effectiveness. When financial Issues become prominent, more 
effective groups are Interested. This phenomena was explained 
by the fact that most of the effective groups represented busi- 
ness or governmental Interests. The prestige of the organiza- 
tion and Its effectiveness was Important with the pressure group 
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sample and not with the educational sample* The channels of com- 
munication variable was found significant for both samples. 

Closely related and the most significant of the variables 
was the strategy the organization used to Influence educational 
policy* If the Interest group correctly read the organizational 
structure of the school system and applied pressure to the 
proper authorities, It would probably be effective In Its goal* 
The pressure group respondents Indicated they would apply legit- 
imate authority by the use of publicity, threats, rewards, and 
economic sanctions* The educational respondents felt the sin- 
cerity of the organization, thoroughness of the research, and 
a reasonable presentation were the best strategies* 

The perceptual differences of the two samples seemed 
marked* The results of the factor analysis of educational 
Issues showed that both were most Interested In financial mat- 
ters* The pressure group sample wanted economic control of 

the professional aspects of education, while. the educational 

* 

group sample was Interested In the distribution of funds* The 
second major factor for the educational sample was concern 
over the quality of preparation of students,, and the third 
factor was the professional practices of eduicators* The pres- 
sure group sample reversed the Importance o:f these two fac- 
tors? generally, they were liberal toward professional 

aspects of education and Innovations to lmp»rove the school 
system* 



CHAPTER I 



IKTRODUCTION 

In 1831 Alexis de Tocquevllle observed that 

Americans have a natural propensity for Joining organized 

¥ ^ 

groups because through organizations money and talents may 
be effectively combined* ^ The group also serves psycho- 
logical purposes of providing the sense of belonging, 
security, and mutual support, and serves to Integrate the 
accepted goals Into manageable and useful alternatives* ^ 
These groups are a basic part of the American political 
scene* 

Today In America there are many Interest groups 
which feel they should have some voice In educational policy 
Local school systems are continually being pressured by 
organizations who feel It Is their right and even their 
duty to change the educational process* These organiza- 
tions vary In strength and purpose but still try to exert 
their wishes on the public* During the 1 967 -1968 school 
year, pressure groups have tried to Influence traditional 
educational policies through teacher strikes, race riots, 
court decisions, and various legislative activities* From 
all Indications, the coming years will see an Increase In 
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these movements and their corresponding demands# It Is In 

this context that the present study has been designed and 
completed# 

The Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this project Is to explore the 
nature of the pressure groups which have an Interest In 
education and to determine what characteristics are common 
to those groups which effectively Influence educational 
policy. Stemming from this Inquiry will be a series of 
questions and methods of analyses which may be used by 
local school districts to Identify the pressure groups 
which may attempt to Influence education# A new approach 
to pressure group theory may be Indicated through the tech- 
niques developed for this study# 

The Def inition of a Pressure Group 

Pressure organizations exist when a, group of people 
Join together to achieve a common goal« Combining efforts 
In an organization makes this task easier# Political 
parties might do this on a broad scale, but unfortunately, 

In the process of appealing to the masses, they cannot attend 
to the needs or wants of a particular group, A pressure 
group can define specific objectives and collectively seek 
to keep these goals before the public# As Holtzman notes, 
an "organization provides a more systematic means for 
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uniting money and effort behind the special functions of 
leadership." 3 jt would seem therefore, that a reasonable 
approach for various Interests would be to Join a group 
which shares In a common Ideology. 

The American public tends to feel that pressure 
groups are not good. The terms "pressure groups" and 
"lobbies" have negative connotations, while the phrase 
"Interest group" tends to have a more neutral meaning. 

The constructive or destructive value of the group to 
society depends on the purposes of the group. Many of the 
"evils of society" such as liquor, tobacco, and crime can 
be attributed to special destructive groups. The National 
Education Association promotes constructive values such 
as better education and the American Legion seeks patri- 
otism In the acceptable American tradition. 

In general terms, a pressure group wants to create 
an environment In which It feels secure. Earl Latham has 
suggested that this security can be achieved byj 1) putting 
restraints on the environment, 2) neutralizing It, and 3) 
conciliating It and making It friendly. ^ When the com- 
munity Is safe and predictable, the group Is satisfied and 
becomes less active. 

When a group develops enough strength, Harmon 
Zelgler feels that It has characteristics common to a mass 
movement I 1) the development of an Ideology, 2) an 
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organizational framework, and 3) ®n enduring Quality* ^ 

It Is this latter point which makes Zelgler*s definition of 
an Interest group unsuitable for the purpose of this study. 
There may be many ad hoc bodies, citizen's committees, or 
as David E. Truman calls them, "tangent groups” which feel 
that "something must be done." ^ These temporary groups 
tend to be weak In their organization, narrow In their alms, 
and to disappear when they gain their purpose or fall in 
their attempts. 

David Rlesman prefers the phrase "veto groups" to 
describe Interests which make specific demands on educa- 
tion. 7 These are political or social blocs which 

are too many and diverse to be led by moralizing; what 
they want Is too various to be moralized and too In- 
tangible to be bought off for cash alone; and what Is 
called political leadership consists ... In the 
tolerant ability to manipulate coalitions. ° 

The veto group may or may not have an organization. Its 

common trait Is a mutual concern about one particular 

Issue. Veto groups tend to be defensive and to frustrate 

political activity. They prevent other organizations from 

gaining too much power. Since they are not In a primary 

position, they usually gain their goals by being against 

something. Following the resolution of an Issue they 

become dormant again* Since the present study Is also 

Interested In analyzing ongoing powerful groups that 

Initiate change, Hlesman's concept Is too narrow to be 
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used. 



One analyst, S. E. Finer, rejects the use of the 
terms pressure gcroup and Interest p;roup because of certain 
emotional connotations associated with them. ^ Instead, 
he prefers to use the term lobby to describe a group with 
designs on policy. Even this term brings to mind sinister 
connotations of tampering with democratic institutions. 

For lack of a better term, the author will refer to a 
person who Is representing an Interest group before a 
policy-making body as a lobbyist. The lobbyist may or may 
not be paid for his service, but his specific purpose Is 
to achieve the goals of the organization through various 
techniques which will be discussed In the next chapter. 

Banfleld and Wilson distinguish interest groups 
and ’’Interest groupings." These authors feel Interest 
groups seek to Influence office-holders, whereas Interest 
groupings are subgroups within parties which are concerned 
with successful completion of special programs. They also 
differentiate the Importance of personal followings, 
social clubs, and civic associations In Influencing 
city politics. Creating a taxonomy by defining all the 
various kinds of pressure groups may be useful In another 
context, however, for the purpose of this study a synthesis 
and a common definition Is useful. 

From the foregoing. It would appear that there are 
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two common traits which would tie these groups together i 
1) there is a common goal or attitude which draws people 
to the group, and 2) the collectivity of persons makes 
demand on the environment. Therefore, David Truman's 
definition seems to be the most viable for research pur- 
poses! 

"Interest group" refers to any group that, on the 
basis of one or more shared attitudes, makes certain 
claims upon other groups in the society for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, or enhancement of forms of 
behavior that are implied by the shared attitudes. 

Both the terms interest group and pressure group will be 

used Interchangeably throughout the rest of the study, 

using Truman's clarification as the basis of their meaning. 

Inherent within this definition is the possibility 
for new groups to form. There are many people who do not 
have interaction even though they have a common attitude. 
Truman indicates, however, that "any mutual interest . . » 
any shared attitude is a potential group." He would 
explain the rise of hoc or citizen's groups as the 
gathering-together of persons who have common Interests. 
This closely resembles Rlesman's concept of the rise of a 
particular issue being the catalyst for the development of 
a veto group. The situation which causes these persons to 
organize may differ widely, but the possibility of forming 
a new group is still present. 

The remainder of the background material will cover 
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the history of pressure groups In the United States, the 
social structure In which pressure groups must operate, and 
the role of pressure groups In the decision-making process. 
Most of the literature on these topics deals mainly with 
state and national Interest groups and lobbying activities. 
Very little has been written on the role of pressure groups 
In local politics, and even less on local pressure groups 
with an interest In education. 

A History of the Study of Pressure Groups In America 

Early political figures In America understood the 
nature and role of pressure groups In government. James 
Madison, In his Federalist Xf explains that wherever free- 
dom exists there will always be Interest groups which V7lll 
try to use the government selfishly. This condition will 
cause conflict among the various groups. The government 
may. If It wishes, eliminate the situation by suppression 
or a form of brainwashing. Madison felt conflict would be 
healthy, and harmful effects could be controlled by placing 
curbs on the "tyranny of the majority.” Another states- 
man, John C. Calhoun, emphasized that In America there was 
no such thing as a united consensus, there was only a chorus 
of Individual Interests. 

Instead of being the united opinion of the whole 
community it Is usually nothing more than the voice of 
the strongest interest or combination of interests? and 
not Infrequently a small but energetic and active 
portion of the people. ^7 
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In his Disquisition Calhoun observes that an active minority 
tends to run things in political arenas. 

Not until 1908 was there any systematic interpre- 
tation of governmental processes from the point of view of 
the interaction of various interests. Arthur Bentley felt 
that by observing political activity one could understand 
the political process. He discounts the role of the 
individual politician j an individual finds his meaning and 
strength in a group. Bentley observed that many Interest 
groups have purposeful activity. It is this activity which 
an analyst can observe. Vying pressure groups cause con- 
flict which, in turn, cause a necessary compromise in the 
formation of public policy. The action and reaction, and 
compromise and balance of these groups determine the present 
state of society. Bentley was largely ignored for twenty 
years, but recently he has been praised and criticized by 
modern political scientists. 

In 1928 there began a series of analyses of govern- 
mental decisions concerning various pressure group approaches. 
George S. Counts interviewed many of the individuals and 
groups which were responsible for the suspension of the 
Chicago Superintendent of Schools, William McAndrew. 

Through this technique he was able to identify two major 
types of educational Interest groups: 1 ) those connected 
directly with education (the school board, superintendent. 



administrative personnel, professional educational associ- 
ations, and teachers), and 2) lay interests (representing 
business, labor, women's clubs, churches, city government, 
state and national governments, the press, and general 
pressure groups)* Though the School Board of Education 
occupied the most strategic position, Counts concluded that 
"in Chicago, at least so history writes, the board of edu- 
cation must take its orders from city hall* " 

Another analysis of pressure group activity was 
conducted by Peter Odegard* He was the first person to 
popularize the approach of tracing one pressure group's 
activity on several legislative bills* He chose the 
Anti-Saloon League and followed its origin, policy, and 
tactics over a century of activity* It took one hundred 
years of promotion to get the Prohibition Amendment passed, 
but it took only fifteen years for the organization to 
weaken and the amendment to be repealed* 

A general survey of many competing pressure groups 
in Congress was attempted by Pendleton Herring in 1929* He 
describes the "pluralistic conception of the state," which 
includes pressure groups, as a vital part of the political 
structure* 

George Catlin stresses the role of the individual 
as the most important political unit* He feels the 
individual is active in innovating, supporting, criticizing, 
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and undermining the present policies* He does this most 
effectively by belonging to an organized group which has a 
mutual goal* The individual may belong to many of these 
associations, depending upon the variety of his interests* 
Catlin was more concerned with British than American poli- 
tics, but he understood the importance of organized groups 
in both political processes* 

Another analytical technique was used by E* E* 
Schattschneider * He took the Smoot— Hawley Tariff of 
1928 and looked at the bargaining process that went on 
during the congressional activity* The interaction and 
strategies of various economic pressure groups became evi- 
dent through this approach* 

The most important contribution regarding the place 
pressure groups have in the decision-making process was 
made by David Truman* He used Bentley as a starting 
point and attempted to create a theoretical synthesis for 
understanding interest groups* He developed the afore- 
mentioned definition of an interest group* Truman recog- 
nized that the individual was important, but he wanted to 
observe the interaction of the group in society* 

Truman rejected the concept that group mentality 
was separate from the mentality of the individual member 
and he proposed the concept of overlapping group affili- 
ation* He felt group activity was not above the individual 
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member nor conducive to Irrational behavior. Individual 
members are never completely absorbed by the activity of 
one group. They have many memberships i formal, Informal, 
religious, economic, and political. These groups may con- 
flict In their political Interests and cause many patterns 
of Interactions. A person Identifies with a group because 
of shared attitudes and for psychological reasons of con- 
formity and acceptance. An Interest group deliberately 
advocates uniform attitude systems among the members. 
Informal groups do this unconsciously but effectively, 
while formal groups have requirements which are Institu- 
tionalized and designed to Influence the standards of be- 
havior of the membership. 

The success of a pressure group Is determined by 
Its access to political machinery. 

The product of effective access, of the claims of 
organized and unorganized Interests that achieve access 
with varying degrees of effectiveness. Is a govern- 
mental decision. . . . Governmental decisions are the 
resultant of effective access by various Interests, of 
which organized groups may be only a segment. 

Though Truman has presented the basis of the present group 

theory of politics, he Is not without his critics, one of 

whom Is Stanley Rothman. Rothman questions Truman's 

operationalizing of definitions, logic, methodology, and 

observations of American group behavior. 

A less known study by Belle Zeller found group 
techniques and Influences to be more subtle on the state 
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level than on the national level* Her generallssatlons 
may be questionable because her sampling was small. She 
found that Indirect pressure was exerted by creating public 
opinion through the use of propaganda. Radio, television, 
phamphlets, books, editorials, letters, and advertising 
were most commonly utilized. 

In his American Democracy Under Pressure . Donald 
Blalsdell attempted to relate Interest groups to political 
parties, public opinion, public administration, and the 
Judicial and legislative systems. Institutions within and 
without the formal government were Included, Blalsdell 
pointed out that since there are "shifting coalitions" 
among Interest groups, no one group can dominate the 
government, 

V, 0, Key wrote In detail on the nature of the 
Interaction of various pressure groups, Because of the 
conflicting groups, there must be a balancing of the power 
through compromise. Key maintains that It should be the 
role of the government to reconcile the various Interests, 
One of the first researchers to examine Interest 
groups from an International perspective was Gabriel Almond, 
He notes that In America 

Interest groups articulate political demands In the 
society, seek support for these demands among other 
groups by advocacy and bargaining, and attempt to trans- 
form these demands Into authoritative public policy by 
Influencing the choice of political personnel, and the 
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various processes of public pollcy-maklne and enforce- 
ment* 3^ 

Almond feels that the political party seems to stand between 
the Interest group and the decision-makers* However, when 
political parties dominate Interest groups, they tack on 
Ideological content and Inhibit the capacity of the group 
to formulate specific demands* 33 other generalizations 
from Almond's research are presented In a later section of 
this study* 

A study of different attitudes and reasons for 
criticizing the school system has been conducted by Mary 
Anne Raywld* She writes that "criticism of education can 
be divided Into two types t charges primarily Involving 
facts, and charges primarily Involving values*" 3^ Much of 
her book Is an analysis of the motivation behind the pres- 
sures and the faulty reasoning of the critics. Raywld con- 
cludes that demands on the educational system stem from 
value cleavages between professional educators and the 
general public* ^3 These differences are accentuated by 
the educator's relative lack of power and prestige In the 
community* 

Recent literature Is to be presented more appro- 
priately In other contexts and Is not discussed at this 
time* The next section deals with the social structure 
In which pressure groups must operate In American society* 

. 13 



A_ Note o n Research and Theo ry of Aspects of the AmericAn 
Social Structure 

In order to understand the nature of pressure groups 
adequately, one must first look at organizational psychology, 
power structures, and the shifts in modes of Influence with- 
in the organization and the community. To provide a theoret- 
ical framework for studying pressure groups, Stanley Rothman 
proposes! 

First, groups are systems of action, and, thus, uat. 
may legitimately attempt to develop propositions dealln/? 
with regularities In the behavior of interest groups 
which are part of the logic of group action In a wide 
variety of sociological systems, , , , Second, a social 
system must be examined In the last analysis In terms 
of patterns of action, but It consists of both Indi- 
viduals and groups as actors, 3o 

A group Is always located within a larger social system, 

Edgar Scheln notes that organizations find It difficult to 
define the appropriate boundaries to which they try to limit 
themselves, Schools fulfill many functions -- some pri- 
mary and some secondary. Education Is directly aimed at 
providing learning experiences, socializing skills, and In 
developing vocational abilities for the younger generation. 
School systems, however, also provide Jobs for teachers and 
Janitors, they use food and materials from the community, 
they provide a work force for the town, and they provide a 
potential clientele for the university. The same ambiguity 
arises when one analyzes any group which evades any clear-cut 
definition of the pressure group’s role In the social system, 
Talcott Parsons has hypothesized that all social 
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By stems or sub-systems must solve four major problems In 
order to survives 1) They must adapt to changing conditions, 
2) They must provide goal attainment for the members, 3) 

They must Integrate the various Internal departments, and 
4 ) They must provide latent-pattern maintenance and effec- 
tive tension management. Pressure groups, therefore, 
must acknowledge these critical quantities and make the 
necessary adjustments If their usefulness Is to be maximized. 
To operationalize this broad theory many researchers have 
studied In more detail the nature of organizations and the 
factors which Influence the proper functioning of the groups 
In their effort to attain their objectives. 

E. L. Trlst and A. K. Rice have developed soclo- 

technlcal models showing that organizations must contend 

not only with the nature of the Job, but also with the 

nature of the social system. George Homans discusses 

the combination of environmentally determined activities. 

Interactions, and sentiments within organizations. 

This combination Is the external system which exists In a 

physical, cultural, and technological environment. Homans 

calls this Interaction the Internal system. Both the 

external and Internal systems are mutually dependent, and 

k 

a change In one will cause a corresponding change In the 
other. The Interaction of the environment and the organi- 
zation takes place through key people holding positions In 
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both systems. The "two-step” flow of communication devel- 
oped by Katz and Lazar sf eld shows that opinion leaders of 
the community are crucial to this Interaction process. 

A very active field of endeavor for sociologists 
and political scientists has been to Identify these leaders. 
The first breakthrough was reported In Floyd Hunter's 
Community Power Structure , published In 1952. Using 
the reputational technique, many studies have been con- 
sistent In finding particular patterns of influence ranging 
from monolithic to polyllthlc structures. William 
Domhoff extends these conclusions to a ruling clique which 
controls the Important Institutions and policies In 
America. Bloomberg and Sunshine found that the number 
of non-school persons nominated as having power In a com- 
munity Is much greater than school people. These In- 
fluentlals persistently affect the outcomes of major edu- 
cational policy. There seems to be a Iom correlation 
between what people believe and what they do. Because 
of the many demands competing for attention and money, edu- 
cation tends to take a lower position on the community's 
priority list. Robert Dahl and Edward Banfleld have 
altered Hunter's research methods with the resulting findings 
being different from the more traditional approach. They 

see leaders who are more Interest-oriented* When a par- 

« 

tlcular issue becomes prominent, they take the leadership 
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position and then become Inactive after the Issue has been 
resolved. Peter Bachrach, Karton Baratz, and Thomas Anton 
have challenged both the power elitists* and the plurallsts* 
positions on grounds of research techniques, basic assump- 
tions, and faulty Implications. 

In The Rulers and the Ruled . Agger, Goldrlch, and 
Swanson found that If the power structure' Is a "Consensual 
Elite” — a strong nucleus of Influent lals who represent 
the general beliefs of the community — then other forms of 
structure are unlikely to develop. Their research Indi- 
cated no evidence of a comprehensive "Consensual Mass." 31 
Their own conclusion and preference was for a "Developed 
Democracy" to be present In a community. 32 Elections, 
therefore, would be used to obtain sympathetic decision- 
makers and would also allow for shifts In community feeling. 
The democracy would keep the probability of illegitimate 
sanctions low, allowing for more freedom of word and deed. 

A study of the New Trier, Illinois School District 
found that "like other political systems, school districts 
provide mechanisms for selecting decision-makers and exer- 
cising control over decisions they make." 33 Thus the 
publicly-elected school board and an appointed superinten- 
dent combine the feelings of the community and the knowl- 
edge of the expert. The Integrative mechanisms found in 
this pluralistic community were 1) common values concerning 
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community goals, 2) multiple loyalltles, 3) effective com- 
munication networks, and 4) a cosmopolitan leadership with 

cb, 

Its power based on prestige or position. 

Recently Norton Long has described the social struc- 
ture as one caused by many actors playing selfish games. 
Economic or political activities need the cooperation of 
many other persons, consequently, they use and are used by 
other actors. Long does not completely debunk the older 
concept about an overall top leadership and generally 
accepted community norms and values, but he feels the self- 
interest of various groups should provide a more realistic 
picture of the community social structure. 

Pressure groups apparently feel that a political 
decision Is necessary to achieve their goals. When many 
contending pressure groups are making demands upon the 
bureaucratic system, there Is a process of sorting of 
desires which has been described by David Easton. Easton 
calls this process gatekeeping. The first gatekeeper Is 
designated as the recognized authorities who convert wants 
Into positive actions by their own Internal 'moral norms 
based on what they think the public expects of them. 
Depending on his personal Integrity, a politician may or 
may not be Influenced by pressure groups to sponsor a bill 
or back a movement. The second gatekeeper is described as 
the cultural norms of the community which Impose some sort 
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of outer limit on the number and kinds of wants seeking 
entry Into the system. This may be expressed through moral 
edict or popular vote. The third gatekeeper Is the complex 
communication channels of the system. The process of passing 
on wants -- sponsoring a bill, sub-committees, house votes, 
motions, procedures, veto, terminology. Supreme Court review 
and Implementation — gives many chances for filtering out 
pressure group desires. The final gatekeeper Easton dis- 
cusses Is the reduction process which allows for modifying 
demands. Support can be mobilized and maximized to dis- 
courage the Initiators from pursuing the matter further. 

This Is done by collecting all similar demands and combining 
them Into a single demand. This whole process, the govern- 
mental systeni, reduces the total number of raw demands and 
determines what groups will gain access. Since this Is the 
way America has apparently devised to handle pressure groups, 
Harry Eckstein has made the following observation* 

The most Important, and the most obvious, determi- 
nant of the selection of channels for pressure group 
activity. In any political system, is the structure 
of the declslon-maklng process which pressure groups 
seek to Influence. ... Basically, It Is always the 
Interplay of governmental structure, activities and 
attitudes which determine the form of pressure group 
politics (In the sense of channels of participation) 

In a given society. 

Since the days of the Great Depression, there has 
been a change In the structure of American life. This basic 
change may be called federalism . Robert Schulze studied 
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community power structure from a historical perspective and 
concludes that as the community becomes Involved In the 
broader national economy, the traditional pyramidal struc- 
tures described by Hunter et ejL. gives way to a new struc- 
ture* Under certain conditions, Easton has indicated 
that the traditional gatekeepers can be by— passed* In 

Easton's schema, there would be by-passing only during 
revolutions or massive grass-root demands. Holtzman has 
provided another basis for by-passing the traditional gate- 
keepers* Through the Infiltration of federalism In local 
politics, interest groups can by-pass both local and state 
gatekeepers. ^ Local programs, sponsored by Urban Renewal, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and the like, skip the local gatekeepers and appeal directly 
to Washington* Certain educational or civil rights groups 
also seem to be In this same privileged position* Almond 
notes that when Interest groups seek out Important points 
of access — where policy is Initiated, vetoed, or revised — 
it Is important to consider the governmental framework. 

If the group can legitimately and effectively Jump the 
traditional governmental channels. It has properly assessed 
Its own position and read the form of government. 

Since the pressure group must work within the 
American social structure, another question arises as to 
the function of the group In the larger community. If the 
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pressure group Is Indeed a sub-system In the governmental 
process, what does It contribute to the whole system? It 
Is this question which the following section attempts to 
answer. 

The Role of Pressure Groups In Politics 

Contrary to some authorities, pressure groups serve 
a useful purpose In democratic societies. Eckstein wrote 
that 

In the language of contemporary •functional* theory, 
pressure groups are not manifestly dysfunctional in 
regard to democratic processes? they do not undermine 
them. They are In fact an Inevitable term In the 
syndrome of an effective democratic system. 

Robert Morgan maintains that groups play both a 
representative and administrative function — especially 
on the local level. La Palombara, after analyzing 
Italian politics, feels that when a legislator listens to 
a group, he believes that the group represents the cllentela . 
or the expression of the common feeling of a social group. 
However, as we noted above, Calhoun and others observed 
that public opinion was usually the noise of the most vocal 
group. Tru'man stated that "In developing a group Interpre- 
tation of politics ... we do not need to account for a 
totally Inclusive Interest because one does not exist." 
Zeigler tends to be a bit more blunt when he writes "every 
public policy helps someone and hurts someone? laws operate 
to the advantage of some groups and to the disadvantage of 
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others**' The small minority which got the Prohibition 
Amendment through Congress was superseded by another 
minority who succeeded In repealing the same law* From 
this standpoint It seems doubtful that a true consensus can 
be reached or articulated* 

The representative function may be Implied by 
Eckstein who observes that a pressure group "provides Inform 
matlon to decision-makers, gives technical counsel, partic- 
ipates (however Indirectly) In public administration Itself, 
helps to win and organize srpport, and acts as a communica- 
tion channel for the grievances, large and small, which 
arise even in the best administered human enterprises." ^7 
James Deakln, Henry Ehrmann, Lester Milbrath, S. E* Finer, 
Abraham Holtzman, and others agree that a vital function 
of Interest groups is to provide sound research on how a 
bill win affect the economy or society* . The group sup- 
plies Information about complex subjects* It provides facts 
and figures* The most valued groups are the ones which 
provide the most accurate and honest Information* This 
function Is most needed on the state or local levels where 
money and a research staff are notably lacking. Legislators 
are Indebted to groups for feedback of grievances which may 
be the bases of new or corrective measures. Especially In 
Washington, and de.crea singly as one moves to the local 
government, this function Is performed best by a professional 
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lobbyist# It Is his Job to gain access to the decision- 
makers and present his expertise and/or his cause* His 
power, prestige, budget, personality, methods, and tech- 
niques win determine his chance of success* These are 
discussed In detail at a later time* 

An Important representative function of a pressure 
group Is Its ability to get out the vote* In a democratic 
system the person or Issue that can command substantial 
blocs of votes will remain In power* Various Interests can 
use grass-roots pressure to control these votes, and may 
thus control the collective voice of the people* This 
ability Insures certain privileges and limits the possible 
stands a candidate can take* Imagine the Democratic Party 
taking up an anti -labor platform and still remaining the 
favorite party of the APL-CIO* Pressure group represent- 
atives may either give the campaign public support or finan- 
cial gifts to influence the election outcome* Some groups 
contribute to both parties. Insuring future access and 
favor* 

The roles pressure groups play at the administrative 
level of government are varied* The importance of a presi- 
dent's or governor's veto may be a deciding factor In a 
pressure group's activity upon a top executive officer. 
Besides providing .expert advise to influential administra- 
tive personnel, pressure groups may recommend or sponsor 
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both elected or appointed officials. This means that persons 
who are sympathetic or knowledgeable about the goals of a 
group will be In positions of Influence within the structure. 
Many tiroes a group deals with a specific agency which Is 
concerned with similar kinds of Issues. The group itay pro- 
vide experts, Influence appointments, and try to force policy 
decisions through the means available to them. 

These pressure group roles are not fully understood 
by the public. Banfeld and Wilson have noted a curious 
aspect In the understanding of the role pressure groups 
play In the political structure. 

We are In the habit of thinking that pressure groups 
use public agencies, and of course they often do. But 
the Influence commonly runs the other way as well, the 
public agency using the pressure group, and there are a 
good many cases where the “pressure group*' exists 
solely to be used by the public agency. ^9 

It Is possible for legislators or administrators to delegate 
to an Interest group the Job of drumming up support for a 
bill, doing research, providing money. Issuing press re- 
leases, and giving testimonials. Elected officials know 
how to use Influential organizations or pressure groups for 
the benefit of the system. 

As a final alternative, pressure groups may operate 
In the Judicial arena. Our courts Issue decisions and test 
laws, yet the Judiciary Is a difficult branch of govern- 
ment to Influence. Group action has to wait until a case 
Is brought to trial, and appellate courts can refuse to 
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hear cases handed up from lower courts i courts are only 
Interested In cases which test laws or set precedents. 
Holtzman finds that pressure groups have to be flexible In 
their strategies. Pressure groups cannot easily bribe 
Judges or Juries, however, Interested parties can attempt 
to Influence the selection of Judges, either by election 
or appointment. They may be successful In getting a higher 
court to reverse a lower court ruling or to declare a law 
unconstitutional, through various methods. They may use con- 
troversial cases which may set precedents for other actions, 
or they may be allowed to give limited expert testimony 
during a hearing under the amicus curiae provision. In 
any case, for a pressure group to Influence the court 
system, the access Is limited and In most cases very expen- 
sive. It Is attempted only as a last resort or as an 
attempt to set a precedent. 

Throughout this discussion there seems to be an 
Inherent problem of conflict of Interest which should be 
briefly examined. Key and Truman, as noted above, believe 
that there is a tendency for pressure groups to balance 
each other out. Zelgler demonstrated that one of the 
uses of congressional committees Is to bring dissenting 
Interest groups together. Experienced groups negotiate 
and compromise among themselves on Issues which are pre- 
sented before legislatures. If particular desires coincide, 
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alliances between groups may be formed for mutual benefits 
and bargaining positions. It might well be that Key’s 
concept of the reconciling role of the government is a pri- 
mary function of the social structure. In many cases, It 
Is necessary to have a strong neutral party to ease the 
tension among Interest groups. 

Most of the activity, which pressure groups are 
Involved In, Is Inconsequential for the functioning of the 
political system. Eckstein acknowledges that only a small 
part of the group’s time Is spent In pressuring activities 
since each organization has other more important goals. 
There may be little opposition to the desired goal of a 
pressure group, even when the attention of the group Is 
directed toward the government. The success of many poorly 
organized and small ad hoc committees Is due to the fact 
that few people are concerned with the group’s narrow or 
limited interests. 
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CHAPTER II 



THEORY AND MODEL 

Pressure groups vary considerably In their ability 
to achieve their goals. Some groups are small and effective; 
others are large and Ineffective. Some are cohesive and 
respected; others are also cohesive but disregarded. Some 
are prestigous yet unsuccessful; others have less prestige 
but are more effective. In this chapter the literature 
pertinent to the group's effectiveness In achieving Its 
desires Is reviewed and eight variables which may have a 
bearing on this effectiveness are discussed. An attempt 
Is made to organize the data Into a theoretical framework 
which was used to give direction to the empirical aspect 
of the project. 

The Critical Situation 

The conception of unorganized but shared Interests 
will be useful In looking at the role of a critical situ- 
ation which may produce political activity. If there is a 
possibility of a common consensus, and If there Is an over- 
lapping membership pattern, then it would be reasonable to 
assume that under certain conditions these potential groups 
will not always remain dormant. ^ David Riesman has 



Indicated that 

Power on the national scent, must be viewed In terms 
of Issues* It Is possible that, where an Issue Involves 
only two or three veto groups, themselves tiny minorities, 
the official or unofficial broker among the groups can 
be quite powerful — but only on that Issue* ^ 

A threat of a change In morality or structure might spring 
these potential groups Into activity, Robert Dahl also 
suggests that persons or groups are active or Influential 
In specific "Issue-areas,” 3 it would seem that when a 
certain condition occurs, a specific group of people would 
be concerned and would attempt to Influence the course of 
events. For example, when a controversial speaker, Stokely 
Carmichael, was scheduled at the University of New Mexico In 
the spring of I968, various community groups voiced strenuous 
objections while others voiced support* A general list of 
critical Issues, as Dahl attempted, would serve the purpose 
of the present study to the extent that one would be able 
to see how specific groups respond to the Issues, It 
would be folly to create a complete taxonomy of Issues 
which would stimulate a particular group In view of Truman's 
studies* He discovered that a change In structure does not 
mean that "the slightest action In violation of any of the 
community norms inevitably and Instantly produces a restric- 
tive response from another source*" ^ 

From this brief discussion on the various aspects 
of a critical situation, a null hypothesis may be presented* 

. 3 ^ 



There will be no significant difference between 
successful and unsuccessful Interest groups In terms 
of the types of Issues which stimulate action. 

The Leadership of t he Grou p 

There Is a great deal of evidence concerning the 
Importance of leadership In the success of any movement. 
There have already been numerous studies delineating the 
kinds, ^ tasks, ^ and personalities 7 of leaders. It Is 
envisioned that this study can discover new relationships 
of the pressure group itself and Its activity In society; 
therefore, leadership will not be Investigated as thoroughly 
as other aspects of the group. 

It will benefit this Investigation to look briefly 
at some of the literature which directly deals with the 
leader and pressure group activity. Key suggests that, at 
least theoretically, those In control are accountable to 
the members of the group. ® In practice this Is not 
necessarily the case. Truman, Zelgler, and others point 
out that most members are apathetic; consequently, the 
group Is run by the ’’active minority.” ^ It Is this small 
group of Interested persons which Is defined as the leader- 
ship. 

According to Cartwright and Zander’s theory, the 
basic function of a leader Is to direct the activity of the 
group toward goal achievement and provide for group main- 
tenance, It Is taken for granted that persons In the 
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group recognize when these two functions are performed. 

This becomes a question of perception of boith the leaders 
and the group. Herbert Simon feels that effective leaders 
satisfy the membership by 1) unconsciously acting In accord 
with membership wishes, 2) responding consistently with 
their own attitudes or beliefs which coincide with the 
attitudes and beliefs of the members, and 3) trying to act 
In accord with what they think the members want. How- 
ever, when this theory was tested with the Oregon Educa- 
tional Association, It was found tViat leaders were more 
active and liberal than the membership, they misjudged the 
enthusiasm of the group* they perceived more dissatisfaction 
than actually existed. In New Mexico John Aragon reported 

a lack of clarity, and an existence of misunderstandings 
among teachers, school administrators, and the leadership of 
a state educational association, regarding the purpose of the 
organization, the nature of the organization, and the type 
of Involvement expected of the membership. Apparently 

the membership expected a different form of behavior from 
the leaders and they were satisfied when the leaders did not 
place demands on them. Generally the leaders accepted this 
view, but when situations arose where the members could 
play an active part, confusion resulted. Tliere is evidence 
to support the observation that the interest In government 
and frequency of Interaction with ranking officials are 



prerequisites for a successful pressure group are Indicants 

of **the stability and long experience of Its leadership 

core.” These traits are necessary for access to key 

Individuals In the government and for the ability to articulate 

the desires of the members. The hypothesis may be stated* 

Interest groups which are seen as being successful In 
Influencing educational policy will have a signifi- 
cantly lower mean score on the quality of leadership 
than Interest groups which are seen as being unsuc- 
cessful* 

The Prestige of the Group 

Most writers on the political scene agree that the 
status or prestige a group has in the social structure helps 
determine Its effectiveness. Generally, status Is gained by 
drawing members from the middle and upper-middle classes. 

The professional associations are gathered from these 
classes* consequently, they are permitted access to the 
legislators. Hacker and Aberbach show that business Inter- 
ests have more prestige and are better received than laboring 
groups. Truman felt that members of the higher status 
groups tend to have easier access to the key decision- 
makers In the government. 



^Explanatory note* For reasons discussed In the 
following chapter, a low mean score Indicates a higher 
quality of leadership, prestige, economic control, communi- 
cation channels, solidarity, and strategy. The exception Is 
the shared goals and attitudes of the interest group where 
a high mean score Indicates more congruence within the com- 
munity. 
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When an Interest group Is new or weak, Zelgler, 
et al. believes that its ability to affiliate with pres- 
tlgous men or Institutions helps promote its cause, 

Deakln reports that this technique Is one of the reasons 
for the high success rate of hoc groups, 

If the Joint conclusion of the aforementioned obser- 
vations concerning the role of prestige in pressure group 
politics has any validity, then the hypothesis on this point 
seems plausible i 

Interest groups which are seen as being successful In 
influencing educational policy will have a signifi- 
cantly lower mean score on prestige within the com- 
munity than Interest groups which are seen as being 
unsuccessful, 

The Economic Control of the Group 

Many persons feel that the size of the organization 
would be the most Important Ingredient for successful pres- 
suring activity, but this Is not necessarily the case. Size 
is not critical unless It can make its “quantitative weight 
felt," James Deakln Indicates that, as the Buchanan Com- 
mittee pointed out, the most Important pressures come from 
large organizations which have the financial resources to 
command substantial blocs of votes, Donald Blaisdell 
reiterates this theme by stating that “In competition with 
other groups the pressure groups of the well-to-do enjoy an 
immense advantage,** The reasons for this phenonmenon are 
many and varied. 
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The use of Indirect means of pressuring Is discussed 
In more detail later, but one conclusion regarding this ap- 
proach may be stated i It Is expensive# Hacker and Aberbach 
have provided the basis for the assumption that business 
Interests have the wealth to engage In public-relations cam- 
paigns, to promote slogans, to use pickets, to mobilize 
voters -- which cannot be a part of small, weak, or poor 
Interests# Mllbrath agrees with this observation# 

Studies on local, state, or national power structures seem to 
Indicate that the ruling clique Is a coalition of businessmen 
who are from the upper classes and have greater economic re- 
sources available# Several authors call this the power 
base of the organization since It helps determine the strategy 
used, 

Business has more than blocs of votes and millions 
of dollars# Several authors have documented the fact that 
positions of high responsibility within the government are 
usually delegated to businessmen# Whether they are more 
competent, or whether they represent the Image of the success- 
ful American Is not known# But having them In high offices 
probably means that pressure groups which represent business 
will receive sympathetic and preferential treatment# Since 
America's economy Is closely tied to the Interests of busi- 
ness, this thesis Is not hard to understand. 

The hypothesis concerning the economic variable In 



the research study may be stated i 

Interest groups which are seen as being successful In 
influencing educational policy will have a signifi- 
cantly lower mean score on the control over economic 
goods in the community than interest groups which are 
seen as being unsuccessful. 

The Channels of Communication of the Group 

There must be some form of communication with the 
decision-makers if a pressure group is to be effective. 
Zelgler reiterates Truman's theme that ’’without access to 
administrative machinery it is very difficult for interest 
groups to Influence decisions.” The form of the access 
may differ, but the closer the ties a group has with the 
hierarchy, the better its chances of success. 

Even when a paid registered lobby is missing, most of 
the studies indicate that close personal interaction with the 
official Is most effective. When a lobbyist shows his ex- 
pertise and gains the respect of the legislators, he becomes 
a welcomed visitor. He spends much of his time in committees 
with key officials. Maintaining this relationship is criti- 
cal and may Involve providing financial aid, doing favors, or 
campaigning for the candidate or the issue. Once the repre- 
sentative of the organization gains a hearing, he must be 
able to state the goals and needs of the group effectively. 

Truman's concept of overlapping membership stems from 
the idea that a group operates in standardized patterns of 
interaction rather than a collective of individual units. 
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This Insight Is useful in explaining why certain well-to-do 
groups seem to have a high success ratio, while other groups 
do not seem to get a hearing. The same members in the influ- 
ential groups have channels of communication with other influ- 
ential people who, in turn, have good relationships with the 
officials. Important civic clubs, service organizations, 
churches, boards of directors, professional associations, and 
the like serve as media for the interaction to take place. 

Truman also observed that when there are stable pat- 
terns of interaction, the pressure group maintains the pri- 
vate, traditional ways of promoting interests. Only when 
there is a change in the social climate or the access is 
threatened, does the privileged group turn to the public for 
support. Truman was discussing groups which had already 
gained access to the governmental process. Kost interest 
groups concentrate their energy and money on Influencing 
public opinion rather than hiring lobbies. The reasoning 
for this approach seems to be that governmental decisions will 
hopefully conform to the public's demand. There may also be 
a fear that an open governmental lobby will alienate the 
public from the goals of the group. This seems to be the 
reason why teachers tend to be against an educational lobby 
in state or national capltols. 

In summary-, the evidence would indicate that keeping 
the communication with key officials on a face-to-face basis 
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benefits the group. Therefore, the following hypothesis 
would seem valid i 

Interest groups which are seen as being successful in 
Influencing educational will have a signifi- 

cantly lower mean score on the channels of communica- 
tion with local, state, and/or national leaders than 
Interest groups which are seen as being unsuccessful. 



The Goals and Attitudes of the Group 

Commonly held attitudes reflect the major institutions 
of the community. In describing the city Banfleld and Wilson 
write* 



The city is among other things a set- of values, habits, 
sentiments, myths, and understandings which are (more or 
less) shared by the people who live in it. and the sharing 
of which constitutes (again, more or less) a social bond 
attaching the people of the city to one another and -- 
if the bond is sufficiently strong (it n;ay not be) — 
making them feel themselves to be, and therefore to be 
in fact, a community, 

This community consensus may be called the era jority opinion, 
Robert Blerstedt maintains that majorities sustain the mores 
of the community and are responsible for the amount of cul- 
tural integration which takes place, The interest group 
is in a position to either solicit support from the majority, 
or to risk the wrath of the same majority by its goals or 
attitudes. To desire the approval of the majority, the ends 
which are selected must be vague and broad enough so they 
do not offend the mass. If organizations such as the Parent- 
Teacher Association, want a large heterogeneous membership, 
they must avoid anything controversial. However, a small 
homogeneous group like the American Society of Civil 
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Engineers may be narrow and demanding In their Ideology, 

When an Interest group tries to exert pressure on the 
government, Its chances for success depend largely upon the 
nature of objectives being sought. Several authors note that, 
as critics of school gather momentum and sympathizers, there 
Is an enlargement of the list of demands, 3^ Host of the 
pressure seems to come from the conservative elements of the 
community rather than from liberal elements* 35 Jennings con- 
cludes that parents have fewer grievances about what Is taught 
than about other aspects like teacher attitudes, morals, civil 
rights, regulations, disciplinary measures, school services, 
and the like, Schools are generally criticized by the com- 
munity when 1) school and community values differ, 2) schools 
are perceived as not transmitting culture, and 3) schools are 
thought of as Instigators of social change, 37 

Zelgler proposes that groups who are perceived by the 
authorities as serving a representative function will be more 
effective, 38 >yas noted previously that La Palombara 
shares this view. The proposition takes for granted that the 
politician's perception of the group's objectives are con- 
gruent with his own perception of the public's desires, 

A closely related concept Is Zelgler* s observation 
that the success a group has In influencing policy is the 
degree to which the legislators agree with the professed Ideals 

of the group, 39 if there are similar goals between legisla- 
tor and lobbyist, there should be no trouble gaining the 
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objectlvet In fact, when goals coincide, the official indi- 
cates that there is no pressure? the lobbyist is merely sup- 
plying information. However, pressure is r^eported when an 
Interest group has goals which differ from those of the legis- 
lator. This need not necessarily deter the group's effec- 
tiveness. If it has wealth, prestige, cohe:;slon, or a large 
following, it may put enough pressure on thte government to 
gain its ends. However, since this situation is probably 
an exceptional case, the hypothesis still seems viable i 

Interest groups which are seen as being successful in 
influencing educational policy will have a signifi- 
cantly higher mean score on the shared goals and 
attitudes within the commiinity than interest groups 
which are seen as being unsuccessful!. 

The Solidarity of the Group 

Studies on group-solidarity and achievement are 
ambiguous. They describe the closeness of :feeling or unity 
of purpose within a group, but the studies have not con- 
clusively related it to goal attainment. Studies on group 
morale following World War II showed that cohesive groups 
were able to bear up under trying conditions better than 
groups with less cohesiveness. However ^ cohesiveness 
and efficiency have not always been positively correlated 
in accomplishing tasks. Researchers have shown that 
cohesiveness is attractive to the members ©.nd may thus 

become part of the overall goal of the orgsanization. 

Many highly cohesive groups become mutual ©dmlration 
societies with little or no work being completed, Fiedler 
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seems to indicate that productivity may lie in areas other 
than group solidarity. 

Some generalizations which have been observed may 
apply to the problem at hand. Several authors have reported 
that a specific business Interest, like a corporation group, 
will be more cohesive than a voluntary association. 

Monypenny acknowledges that a small interest will probably 
have more internal solidarity, but it will try to influence 
the general public rather than to concentrate on power 
leaders. There seems to be a tendency toward cohesion 
among various businesses which may lead to the formation 
of a large coalition. This tendency establishes a power- 
ful bloc of votes and money. 

When a situation seems critical, there is a trend 
toward more Internal cohesion. Truman indicates that the 
frequency or rate of interaction within the group helps 
determine the priority that the group holds in an individual’s 
value system. Truman felt that the amount of interaction 
determined the strength of the group. It was this inter- 
action which led Luttbeg and Zelglcr to assess some of the 
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causes of cohesion In a professional teachers association. 
They found the leadership minority was far more active than 
the rank and file members. 

There are many factors which affect cohesion. The 
kind and scope of goals will help determine the amount of 



coromltTnent to the organization. Rivalry with other organi- 
zations will tend to draw the group together, but this does 
dissipate energy. Selznlck and Sills note that when an 
organization becomes structured, problems arise which hinder 
progress toward the original goal. There must be Internal 
relevance, activity provided for members, creative secondary 
goals, and strong, sensitive leadership for the organization 
to remain cohesive. 

The weight of evidence Is that, even with the nega- 
tive aspects, cohesiveness Is better than anarchy. There- 
fore, the data lead to this conclusion: 

Interest groups which are seen as being successful in 
Influencing educational policy will have a signifi- 
cantly lov^ei' mean score on internal solidarity than 
Interest groups which are seen as being unsuccessful. 

The Strategy of the Grou p 

American Interest groups have a great many strategies 
available to achieve their goals. Holtzroan observes that 
they can operate on local, stvate, or national levels; they 
can concentrate on legislative, executive, or Judicial 
branches of the government. Failure at one level does 
not spell defeat, since the group can move its attention 
to another arena. In whatever area the Interest group 
chooses to operate, the object is to gain access to the 
policy makers. The group roust bring pressure to bear 
where It will get the desired results. 

Pressure groups do not have to Influence large 
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bodies of persons to get their point across. In voting, 
one needs to gain only 50 per cent of the vote pins one. 
Actually, a group only has to Influence a few key people. 

Men with seniority, chairmen of key committees, and floor 
leaders are the persons who wield power. These key people 
can be limited to certain committees which are concerned with 
the Interest area. The easiest place to Influence a bill 
Is In the sub-committee, where the legislators are dealing 
with highly technical and complicated material. Since the 
legislators usually are not experts, they need knov/ledgeable 
advice. The chairman Is crucial to the group since he 
determines the kind of study to be conducted — whether to 
have a hearing or not, who testifies, wordin/g of the bill, 
and the aspects of the problem to be covered.. These details 
determine whether the bill will pass the session or not. 

Generally, the pressure comes througB^ direct or 
Indirect contacts with the leaders. In the direct approach 
the lobby has face-to-face contact with the person he Is 
trying to Influence. The most effective lobbies try to be 
as Inconspicuous as possible. If activities are conducted 
In private, neither the lobbyist nor the official will be 
criticized publicly. The legislators are wary of an Image 
which might portray them as tools of pressur^e groups — an 
Image which could lead to their being dlscre'^dlted by 
colleagues and constltuants. Besides dlscre^dlting the 
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legislator, publicity could be bad for the Interest group 
as well* Only as a last resort, will pressure groups, who 
have had easy access In the past, bring public pressure on 
the legislator* It Is expensive to explain positions 
publicly, to Influence votes, to provide bribes, to muster 
pickets, and other such activities* The tactic of threatening 
a legislator during an election Is seldom used, since the 
group can only do this once. If the pressure group loses, 
the official will deny It future access and he will pass the 
word along to influential colleagues. 

Mllbrath, after polling legislators and lobbyists, 
discovered that most legislators on both state and national 

CO 

levels prefer the direct method of persuasion. The most 
efficient method is to have a professional lobbyist at the 
capltol* He is the person who provides reliable Information 
who Is invaluable to the decision-maker* In fact, the most 
Important function a lobbyist can perform *’is the mutual 
exchange of Information*” Lobbyists make things easier 
for the legislator* Lobbyists donate funds for re-election 
campaigns and they often provide gifts and other extras for 
the friendly legislator* Though the bribe is not Important 
on the national level, It is quite effective and frequently 
used on the state level* James Deakln provides a series 
of duties which effective Influentlals use: 1) defining 
differences between disputing parties, 2) seeing vjhat each 



side win give up or Insist upon retaining, 3) finding 
pressure points to compel giving up a little more, k) 
knowing weaknesses, 5) working out compromises, and 6) 
pressing hard to get the platform accepted, using every 
trick to get It passed, 

The Indirect approach may be more expenslve^but It 
Is still effective, Zelgler observes that most Interest 
groups depend more on mass communication to create a favor- 
able public opinion than on lobbies, At election time, 
non-members are more amenable to the propaganda of an 
Interest groups members can be more easily mobilized; and 
the threat of retaliation against candidates whose past 
record was not helpful are all present. The use of financial 
contributions and voter mobilization are also important 
Indirect means of influencing elected officials. 

During a session the use of letter-writing and public 
relations campaigns may have some effect, though not as much 
as other techniques. If channels of communication are open 
with one legislator, a group might Induce the friendly party 
to talk to the target party. This same approach might be 
used with personal friends of the legislator, if leverage 
can be used on the friends. 

The use of the cross -lobby -~ having coalitions 
with other lobbies Ih order to receive favors and assistance 
Is a pov;erful strategy. Combining resources, votes, lobbies. 



and contacts exerts much pressure on the legislator, con- 
tributing to the mutual benefit of the interested parties. 

In a previous section, the author reviewed the v/ays 
pressure groups influence the executive and Judicial branches 
of the government j they will not be discussed again at this 
time. 

The proper strategy depends upon many variables. 

The social and structural peculiarities of the community and 
the interest group's place in this structure are important 
ingredients. The direct Involvement of influential people 
of the community in the formation of policy will have a 
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favorable impact for recruiting numbers of sympathizers and 
swaying those who are actually in a decision-making position. 
Major efforts should be directed toward persons who are 
inclined to favor the sought-after goals, It is usually 

more effective to gain support for one issue. than to attempt 
a number of changes. 

The ability of a group to determine the proper pres- 
sure point for a particular educational goal is elaborated 
by Thomas Eliot, According to his analysis, what is 
taught^ or read may be left to the experts, the community, 
the state, or national bodies. Facilities are usually 
decided at a local level, while district-organization is 
left to the state,. Personnel is to be handled by the local 
district, though the school board usually chooses the 



superintendent. The state sets minimum standards through 
its certification requirements. Financing is achieved 
through local taxation and by state and federal appropri- 
ations. School boards tend to feel it is their duty to 
develop the educational program since the public elected 
them. However, administrators and, more recently, teachers 
feel that they, themselves, are the experts* In other words, 
there seems to be no definite line of authority in education. 
Eliot feels most curricular or financial pressures exist on 
the state level. However, 2Jeigler and Jennings found more 
pressure came from parents on the local level. 

The strategy which the group uses is important in 
its bid for change in education. Therefore, the hypothesis 
to be tested isi 

Interest groups vJhich are seen as being successful in 
influencing educational policy will have a signifi- 
cantly lower mean score on strategy than Interest 
groups which are seen as being unsuccessful. 

The Theory and. Model 

The theoretical basis for the research variables 
has been discussed. A graphical representation of the 
interaction of these variables might follow the gravity 
model in Figure i. The flow of the model may be explained 
in the following manner i The research Indicates that it 
usually takes a critical situation to stimulate the leaders 
into activating the group. The leader's ability to assess 



FIGURE 1 — Variables which affect a leader's ability to mobilise an Interest group 

to influence local educational policy 
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the situation and to mobilize the group Is the first Inter- 
nal variable to be considered. The personal qualities of 
the leadership of a pressure group help determine the 

group's prestige, economic control In the community, and 
« 

channels of communication with local, state, and/or national 
officials. The leadership also plays an important role in 
shaping and articulating goals and attitudes which the 
group embraces. The leadership— styles and the communication 
of the goals help develop internal group solidarity. It Is 
also the duty of the leaders to account for all of the above 
variables and develop the proper strategy by which the group 
will attempt to influence a particular policy. 

With this work completed, the next stage is testing 
the hypotheses. The measuring instruments and analytical 
techniques for testing the model will be discussed in the 
following chapter. 
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CFIAPTER III 



MICTHODOLOGY 

In the previous chapter the review of the literature 
indicated eight variables which may have a bearing on the 
ability of a group to Influence public policy. These in- 
clude 1) the critical situation, 2) the group leadership, 

3) the group prestige, 4) the chvannels of communication 
with local, state, and national decision-makers, 5) the 
control over economic goods, 6) the group; goals or attitudes, 
7) the group solidarity, and 8) the group strategy. In 
order to investigate these variables, an interview schedule 
and a questionnaire were developed, an Interview program 
was conducted, and the results were evaluated. Following 
George S, Counts* approach to the analysis of organizations 
which may attempt to Influence school policy, procedures 
were made for interviewing 1) persons who are active in 
educational work, and 2) persons who represent Interest 
groups. In addition, approval was secured for the use of 
Albuquerque Public School employees in the first part of 
the sampling. (See Appendix I). 

The Interview Sche~dule 



The initial step of the methodological part of the 



study was to construct a questionnaire and interview schedule 

for the pressure groups (See Appendixes II, III, and IV) 

and educational groups (See Appendixes IV, V, and VI), The 

♦ 

Instruments were pretested on eight pressure group leaders 
and ten school administrators. The items were evaluated 
and revised as needed. 

Six professors of education at the University of 
New Mexico and eight public school people were asked which 
interest groups had tried to influence local educational 
policy. From the responses, a list of fifty pressure groups 
was generated. This list forms the basis for testing the 
hypotheses. 

The Critical Situation , The respondent was asked 
to Indicate the three Issues he felt would be most important 
to his group. He was also asked to choose the three issues 
which he felt the other groups on the list would think most 
Important, The given choices were items which have recently 
appeared In the newspapers and included* 1) broad educational 
policy (educational parks and kindergartens), 2) teacher 
professionalism (teacher strikes and hiring and firing of 
teachers), 3 ) curriculum (change to programmed reading and 
vocational education), 4) Instruction (pupil discipline 
and controversial books), and 5) finance (raising taxes 
and revision of the state school finance program). 

The Group Leadership , Six questions were designed 
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to test the actual leadership of the group. Each pressure 
group leader Interviewed was asked to list Influential 
persons who he knew were In a position to aid his organi- 
zation If It wanted to change some policy. ^ The Issues 
were educational finance, broad educational policy ? and 
curriculum. Three questions were also asked concerning the 
method of choosing the chief executive officer, whether he 
was salaried, and whether he had any occupation other than 
his duties In the organization. 

The Group Prestige . The respondent was asked, "In 
your opinion, what Is the prestige of each of these groups 
In the community?” For each of the fifty organizations 
there was a four point scale; number one was the high pres- 
tige, and number four was the low prestige. In addition, 
there were two questions asking whether most of the members 
were considered business and professional pe.ople and how 
many members vrere bankers. 

The Channels of Communication . Six questions were 
designed to determine the actual communication the respon- 
dent felt he had with local and state decision-makers. In 
the questionnaire, he was asked to name the persons he 
aould contact, or would try to contact, if his organization 
wanted to change any financial, broad educational, or cur- 
ricular policy. 

The Economic Control. The potential control over 
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economic goods In the community was Indicated by answers 
to questions as to* 1) whether most of the members were 
business or professional people, 2) whether the organization 
would use economic means for Influencing school policy, 

3) whether the organization would spend |500 or ^100 for 
financing a candidate for the school board, 4) how many 
bankers were In the organization, and 5) how many members 
managed businesses of over 100 employees « 

The Group Attitude . Thirty-two questions vjere 
given to each respondent to determine his attitude on 
issues vrhich had been in the local newspapers recently* 

Each question had a scaled series of responses ranging from 
strongly approve to stronprly disapprove. 

The Group Solidarity . Answers to determine group 
solidarity were obtained by asking a series of thirteen 
Items, designed to uncovers 1) the strength of commitment 
to the group, 2) the degree of outside interaction, 3) the 
use of discipline in the group, and 4) the size and the 
specific membership requirements of the group. 

The Group Strategy . Using the ten issues described 
under The Critical Situation , the respondent was asked to 
mark the level of the educational hierarchy ths-t he felt 
would be necessary to contact if he wanted to change a 
particular issue. The answers to the questions listed 
under The Channels of Comm.unication will add to the strategy 
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data. Information as to whether or not the organization will 
use economic means for influencing policy and vmether it 
would support a school board candidate is also relevant. The 
response to the open-ended question, '“If your organization 
felt that there was a specific educational issue which KUST 
be changed, what would be the most successful way of getting 
the change enacted?" helped determine the strategy a group 
would use. 

Ef f act 1 vene .s s > To gain a perception of the group's 
effectiveness in educational matters, a four point scale 
ranging from always effective to never effective was answered 
for each of the fifty organizations? every respondent rated 
his own and all other organizations. If the majority of 
respondents indicated an organization was always effective or 
usually effective, for purposes of the study, that organiza- 
tion was considered effective or successful in its influence 
on educational policy. 

The Sample 

Since the problem was to test theoretical concepts 
and not to describe, no attempt was made to obtain a repre- 
sentative sample. ^ The educational sample consisted of 
five school board members (three responded), thirteen 
central-office administrators (twelve responded), tvfenty- 
nlne secondary school principals (twenty-eight responded), 
and seven teachers. In other words, 60 per cent of the 
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school board, 92 per cent of the administration, and 9^ 
per cent of the principals completed the interview. Teachers 
were not specifically sampled since they are not normally 
Involved In educational policy-making. - However, four repre- 
sentatives from different educational associations were 
interviewed. 

An attempt was made to Interview each of the fifty 
pressure groups on the list. Forty-two of the pressure 
groups responded, giving 84 per cent return. Seven organi- 
zations provided tvjo interviews, making a total of forty- 
nine completed interviev^s. In addition, eight civic-club 
leaders were interviewed. A breakdown of specific groupings, 
which was used in the analj'-sis, is as follows: 

Mumber o f 
Respondents 

15 
13 

4 
10 
8 
2 
4 

56* Total 

*Flft5«^-slx pressure group respondents v/ere inter- 
viewed. However, only forty-nine respondents com- 
pleted the interview sufficiently enough to be 
Included in the statistical analyses. 

The Interviews were unsuccessful in their attempts 

to make appointments with representatives of the press and 

labor, and only partially successful in contacting minority 

groups and women's organizations. They gave various reasons 



Group 

Class i f i. cation 

Special Interest Groups 
Bu s Ine s s Groups 
Churches 

Governmental Interests 
Civic Clubs 
V^omen's Clubs 
Educational Interests 
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for not submitting to the request, but since they did not 
respond to the Interview, they will not be Included in ®-ny 
of the analyses. 

The Interview Program 

A letter of introduction was sent to the various 
interest group leaders prior to any personal contact by the 
research staff. (See Appendix VII). This letter alerted 
the leaders to the nature and ob^Jectives of the study, as 
well as to the sponsoring organizations. 

Six graduate students were trained as interviewers 
and acquainted viith the instruments which formed the basis 
for the study. (See Appendixes II, III, IV, V, and VI). 

The names and addresses of the pressure group and educational 
leaders were distributed to the intervievjers, they proceeded 
to contact the individuals, and attempted to complete the 
schedule. 

The responses to the questionnaire-interview schedules 
were coded for machine tabulation, transferred to data cards, 
and the deck prepared for an lEN 3^0 computer. 

The Analysis 

The initial simple tabulations of the interview 
responses were useful in noting general effectiveness, trends, 
and attitudes. The Interval data, the attitude ratings, were 
analyzed by a factor analysis which condensed the variables 
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into a manageable few, ^ The correlation coefficients indi- 
cated clusters of interactions which helped to explain the 
difference in attitude by the pressure group and educational 
group respondents. 

Following the above procedure, a chart was prepared, 
summarizing the data. The critical-situation measures did 
not lend themselves to be analyzed with parametric statistics 
since they were categorical, A chi-square statistic was 
used to determine whether effective or ineffective groups 
are interested in the same kinds of issues, ^ In the areas 
of "channels of communication" and "strategy", three experts 
on the educational and political scene in Kew Mexico determined 
the "correctness" of the responses. 

As Indicated by the ansvfers to the questionnaire- 
interview schedules, a summated scale of positive and nega- 
tive responses was obtained for each variable and recorded 
for machine tabulation, ^ The raw scores were transfeiTed 
to standard scores and a one-way analysis of variance was 
run, contrasting the effective and Ineffective pressure 
group responses for each variable, The correlation coef- 
ficients helped to explain some of the findings on each of 
the seven variables. To determine whether this kind of 
analysis Is a viable means of predicting effectiveness and 
ineffectiveness among pressure groups, the dichotomy was 
tested by a multiple discriminate analysis, using the seven 




variables as the predicting criteria, ® 

The literature reviewed in the previous chapters 
Indicates that educational personnel and persons from the 
community differ in their perceptions on many issues. There- 
fore, two samples were usedt One sample was the pressure 
group perception of organizations which were effective or 
ineffective in their Influence on educational policy i The 
second sample was the educator's perception of effective 
and Ineffective organizations. Each of the statistical 
measures were separately performed for both the pressure 
group and educational group samples. Throughout the study 
the .05 level of probability was used to determine a sig- 
nificant relationship among the variables or groups. 



FOOTNOTES 



^Thr©6 comir.on iT!68,surGS wcr© incXudCiCl in "bh© lG8,d6r— 
ship, channels of communication, and strate#^:y variables. 

The common items were questions 5. 7» ^ qucsstion- 

naire. (Appendix II) Because of the exploratory nature of 
the study, it was not known which of the items or variables 
accounted for differences between effective and ineffective 
pressure groups. Conseouently, these measures were used for 
each of the three variables. This procedure was expected to 
account for some of the correlation coefficients between 
the variables, however, it was also useful for the puri>ose 
of the research. 



^For Justification of the sampling of the study, 
Hans Zetterberg has pointed out* ’’non representative 
samples apparently are not slgnif icantly interior to repre- 
sentative samples when we want to disprove a theoretical 
hypothesis. This relatively minor Importance of repre- 
sentatlveness in verification studies is in sharp contrast 
to the overwhelming Importance of representativeness of 
samples in descriptive studies.*' Hans L. Zetterberg, 

On Theory and Verif ication in go ciology (3rd ed.j New 
yorki The Bedmlnister Press, 19^5) » PP* 12S^“130. 



3For a discussion on the teacher's role in pro- 
fessional decisions see* Kyron Lieberrnan, 

Public Educa tion (Chicago* University of Chicago Press, 

19^5) . PP* 



discussion on the uses of a factor analysis is 
found in* Bernard S. Phillips, SociajLSPA^SX9i}2i--i£^ 
and Tactics (New york* Kacmlllan Co., 19c6) , PP. 






^Hubert N. Blalock, Jr., Soc ial Stat istics (New 
yorki McGraw-Hill Book Co., I960), p. 21?. 



^For a discussion on suromated ratings see* Phillips, 
op , cit . , pp. 182-184, 
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*^,For justification of the use of analysis of variance 
on ordinal data Lindquist has found* "The results of the 
Norton study should be extremely P'ratifying to anyone who 
has used or who contemplates using the F-test of analysis 
of variance in experimental situations in which there are 
serious doubts about the underlying assumptions of normality 
and homogeneity of variance. • <v • In general, the I-dis- 
trlbution seems so insensitive to the fopi of the distrlj 
but ion of criterion measure that it hai-dly .voems worthwhile 
to apply any statistical test to the data to detect non- 
normality, even though such tests are available. Unless 
the departure from normality is so extreme that it can be 
easily detected by mere inspection of the data, the depar- 
ture from normality will probably have no appreciable 
effect on the validity of the P—test, and the probabilities 
read from the p-table may be used as close approximations 
to the true probabilities." "The Norton Sti:idy," in E. P. 
Llndqu 1st, Desig n and Analysis of Exper iment^^^^^ 
and Education (Bostons Houghton-Klfflln Co., 195^) » P* 

®Por a description of the multiple discriminate 
analysis sees James E. Wert, Charles 0. Neiclt, and J. 
Stanley Ahmann, Sta^j^Uinil 

Psychological Eesearch (New Yorl-^s Appieton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., I^STTTpp. ag^3-Z?l. 
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CHAPTEB IV 



HYPOTHESES 

The research has specified eight variables which 
seem to determine whether or not an organi£:ation will be 
able to bring about change In educational policy. In the 
previous chapter an attempt was made to develop a procedure 
to measure these variables. The testing of the hypotheses 
is the topic of this section, while the discussion and 
implications of the findings are considered in the final 
chapter. 

The critical situation variable vras operationalized 
by the following hypothesis; 

1, There vflll be no significant difference, as 
measured by the chi-square test, between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful interest groups in 
terms of the types of issues vjhich stimulate 
action. 

An initial attempt to test the other hypotheses by 
applying a .chi-square statistic to each of the indlvudual 
measures, using effectiveness as the dependent variable, 
resulted in no significant difference at the ,05 level of 
probability. Apparently, each single item did not discrimi- 
nate between the effective and ineffective pressure groups. 
To determine whether a cumulative effect w?as in operation. 



the measui'es for the separate variables were summed and an 
analysis of variance was employed. This Implies the rejec- 
tion of the null hypothesis since the statistic will show 

% 

whether a difference exists between the two groups. To 
operationalize the directional hypotheses, mentioned In the 
previous chapter, the following hypotheses will underly the 
analysis* 

2. There will be no significant difference, as 
measured by analysis of variance, between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful interest groups In 
terms of the quality of their leadership. 

3. There will be no significant difference, as 
measured by analysis of variance, between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful interest groups in 
terras of the prestige they have in the community. 

4. There will be no significant difference, as 
measured by analysis of variance, between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful interest groups In 
terms of the control they have over economic 
good a in the corttmunlty. 

5* There will be no significant difference, as 

measured by analysis of variance, between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful Interest groups in 
terms of the channels of communication they have 
with local, state, and/or national leaders. 

6. There will be no significant difference, as 

measured by analysis of variance, between suc- 
• cessful and unsuccessful interest groups in 
. terms of the shared goals and attitudes they 
have V7lthin the community. 

7* There will be no significant difference, as 

measured by analysis of variance, between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful Interest groups In 
terms of their internal solidarity. 

8. There will be no significant difference, as 

measured by analysis of variance, between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful Interest groups In 
terms of their strategy. 
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Having stated the nu‘J.1 hypotheses, the ensuing 
analyses will Infer from the statistics and means the 
validity of the substantive hypotheses. 



The Critical Situation of the Group 

Hypothesis li There will be no significant dif- 
ference between successful and unsuccessful Interest 
groups in terras of the types of Issues which stimu- 
late action. 

In order to test this null hypothesis, questions 
were asked about the type of issues that the respondents 
felt were important to the organizations in the sample. 



Table 1 shows the issues of particular Interest to the 
effective or ineffective pressure groups. It should be 

TABLE 1 — Percentage distribution of issues which was 
reported as most Impoi'tant to the organization, by 

effectiveness 



Issue 


Effective 

Group 


Ineffective 

Group 


Curricular 


17^ 


Z0% 


Instruction 


2 


17 


Teacher Professionalism 


8 


13 


Broad Educational Policy 


13 


10 


Financial 


60 


4o 




T.oo> 


100)6 


T^r' r. .. ^ — 


(N = 48)* 


(K = 90)* 



= 9.55, 4 d.f.. P<.05 
♦Multiple responses included in totals. 



noted that 20 percentage points separate the effective and 
Ineffective pressure groups in the area of finances and 15 
percentage points in the area of Instruction. The c^ffectlve 
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groups are more Interosted In the financial issues and less 
Interested In Instructional or teacher professional Issues 
than the Ineffective pressure groups* It appears, from our 
data, there is a significant difference in the type of Issues 
which effective and ineffective pressure groups think are 
important. Therefore, the null hypothesis must he rejected. 

The Leadership of the Group 

Hypothesis 2t Interest groups which are seen as 
being successful in influencing educational policy 
will have a significantly lower mean score on the 
quality of leadership than interest groups which are 
seen as being unsuccessful. 

An investigation of the relationship of the organi- 
zation's leadership to its effectiveness does not indicate 
a clear conclusion. Following an analysis of variance, com- 
paring effective and ineffective groups with the leadership 
variable, neither the pressure group sample nor the educator 
sample showed a significant relationship (see Tables 2 and 
3, pages 75-76), The .05 level of proba.bility was approached 
by the pressure group sample but was not at the acceptable 
level. A comparison of the means showed a definite incli- 
nation in the direction of leadership affecting the effec- 
tiveness of the organization. The hypothesis, therefore, 
cannot be confirmed, though there is a trend in the direc- 
tion of the quality of leadership influencing a group's 
effectiveness. 
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TABLE Z — Analysis of variance results for critical 
pressure group variables, by pressure group sample'*^^* 



Variable 


Source of 
Variation 


d,f. 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


P ratio 


Leadership of 












Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


38.9 


38.87 


3.23 




Within 


4? 


566 a 1 


12.05 






Total 


48 


605.0 






Prestige of 






i 






Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


10.6 


10.58 


4,64* 




Within 


4? 


107.3 


2.28 






Total 


48 


117.8 






Economic Control 










of Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


15.8 


15. 80 


1*5^ 




Within 


4? 


477.5 


10.16 






Total 


48 


493.3 






Channels of 












Communication 










of Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


39.4 


39.43 


5,22* 




Within 


4? 


354.8 


7.55 






Total 


48 


394.2 






Shared Attitudes 










of Group . 


Effectiveness 


1 


32.9 


32.92 


3.39 




Within 


4? 


456.2 


9.71 






Total 


48 


489.1 






Solidarity of 












Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


0.5 


.46 


0,04 




Within 


4? 


607.8 


12.93 






Total 


48 


608.2 






Strategy of 












Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


139.0 


139.00 


9.70** 


* 


Within 


4? 


673.4 


14.33 






Total 


48 


812.4 







*4,05 * P <.05 
**7.19 = P <.01 

*** See Appendix VIII for computer printout. 
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TABLE 3 — Analysis of variance results for critical pressure 
group variables, by educational group sample**^"*^-*^ 



Variable 


Source of 
Variation 


d.f. 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F ratio 


Leadership of 












Group ■ 


Effectiveness 


1 


13.6 


13.61 


1.07 




Within 


46 


587.4 


12.77 






Total 


4? 


601.0 






Prestige of 












Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


6.8 


6.81 


2.98 




Within 


46 


105.1 


2.29 






Total 


4? 


111.9 






Economic Control 










of Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


16.2 


16.20 


1.64 




Within 


46 


453.5 


9.86 






Total 


4? 


469.7 


• 




Cha.nnels of 












Communication 










of Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


57.2 


57.23 


00 

e 

0- 




Within 


46 


334.7 


7.28 






Total 


4? 


392.0 






Shared Attitudes 










of Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


38.7 


38.73 


4.01 




Within 


46 


444.7 


9.67 






Total 


4? 


483.5 






Solidarity of 












Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


13.9 


13.92 


0.00 




Within 


46 


595.8 


12.95 






Total 


4? 


595.8 






Strategy of 












Group 


Effectiveness 


1 


153.1 


153.10 


10.80«« 




Within 


46 


651.4 


14.17 






Total 


4? 


805.0 







*4.05 = P <.05 

**7.21 = p <.01 

*** See Appendix IX for computer printout. 




The Prestige of the Group 



Hypothesis 3* Interest groups which are seen as 
being successful in influencing educational policy 
will have a significantly lov?er mean score on pres- 
tige within the community than interest groups which 
are seen as being unsuccessful. 

An examination of the prestige variable shoves that 
the pressure group respondents indicated a significant rela- 
tionship between prestige in the community and effectiveness 
(see Tables 2 and 3» P&ges 75~7^)* The educational respond- 
ents did not note this variable as important, but the pres- 
sure group sample did. However, a comparison of the effec- 
tive group and ineffective group means show a tendency in 
the same direction. Table 4, page 7B relates that 23 per 
cent of the interest group leaders and 17 P«"^r cent' of the 
educators felt that prestige was important to a group’s 
success# A conclusion, though not significant for the edu- 
cational sample, may be tentatively accepted j the prestige 
of an Interest group has some bearing on its success In 
influencing educational policy. 

The Economic Control of the Group 

Hypothesis 4* Interest groups which are seen as 
being successful in influencing educational policy 
will have a significantly lov?er mean score on the 
control over economic goods in the community than 
Interest groups which are seen as being unsuccessful. 

Tables 2 and 3» pages 75-76 show that neither pres- 
sure group leaders nor educational group leaders Indicated 
a significant relationship between the economic control 
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TABLE 4 — Percentage distribution, by pressure group and 
educational respondents to the question ’'In your opinion, 
what makes an organization effective In chaDging policy in 

the school system?” 



Pressure Cxroup 
Responses 




Edu ca 1 1 oina 1 G roup 
Respanses 




Group Structure; 
Size of Group 


39% 


Group Structure: 
Sincerity 


29% 


Quality of leadership 


2? 


Size of group 


26 


Prestige 


23 


Prestige 


17 


Financial ability 


11 


Quality O'f leadership 


14 


(N 


100% 

26)'-^ 


Organ Izat ional 
"structure" 


11 


Group Activity: 

Personal Communication 


with: 


Broad ethnic base 

(K 


, 3, 

lOO^r 

35)^ 


State educational leaders 
or leg 1 s la t or s 1 6% 


Group Act iv i t y : 




School board 


12 


Thorough .research 




Other organizations 


15 


( overa 1 '1 v i e wp o in t ) 


25,% 


Superintendent 


4 


Presentation (approach, 


School administrators 


1 1 


log i c , 'Works, bl e 




Influent la 1 1 ead er s 


1 


plan) 


22 


. Publicity (Koise) 


17 


Personal Gomrnunication 


1 "wilth 


Thorough research 


9 


The "right" people 


13 


Presentation (logic, 




School board 


8 


quality) 


8 


Other orgs'uii zat i on s 


1 


Set up meetings 


■ 5 


Mobilize public support 


Use "proper” channels 


4 


through mass media 


17 


Act as a unit 


4 


Realistic, or worth- 




Influence elections 


2 


while demands 


7 


Persl stance 


2 


Use "prop>er" channels 


3 


V/rite letters 


1 


Perslstamce 


2 


Work through political 




Hold meetings 


1 


parties 


1 


Court Challenges 


1 


Work through 
committees 


1 


(K 


GO 

GO O 

o 



Work through one 

representative 1 

Past record of 

accomplishments 1 

100 ;^ 

(N 



Multiple responses included in totals 



variable and the organization's ability to influence edu- 
cational policy. Upon comparing the means, one finds a 
small leaning toward economic ability influencing effec- 
tiveness, but it is not large enough to draw any definite 
conclusions. Only 11 per cent of the pressure group respond- 
ents mentioned financial resources as being important in its 
effectiveness, while none of the educators mentioned this 
variable (Table page 78). Cn the basis of this analysis, 
the control over economic goods in the community does not 
play a significant role in an organization's ability to 
Influence educational policy. 

The Channels of Communication of the Group 



Hypothesis 5* Interest groups which, are seen as 
being successful in Influencing educational policy 
will have a significantly lower mean score on the 
channels of communication with local, state, and/or 
national leaders than Interest groups which are 
seen as being unsuccessful. 

The data, presented in Tables 2 and 3# pages 75-76, 



Indicate a significant relationship between the freedom of 
communication between the organization and the decision- 
makers and the group's ability to Influence education. Both 
the pressure group sample and the educational sample relate 
this variable with effectiveness. Forty-nine per cent of 
the pressure group responses and 22 per cent of the educa- 
tional responses observed that effective groups contact 
persons who can benefit their cause (see Table 4, page ?8). 
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Therefore, the statistical Influence warrants the conclusion 
that the channels of communication do affect a group’s 
ability to Influence educational policy# 

The Goals and Attitudes of the Group 

Hypothesis 6i InteresSt groups which are seen as 
being successful in influencing educational policy 
will have a significantly higher mean score on the 
shared goals and the attitudes V7lth5n the community 
then Interest groups which are seen as being unsuc- 
cessful. 

An analysis of variance relating shared attitudes 
with effectiveness shovred a strong bias toward significance, 
but It did not reach the #05 probability level (see Tables 
2 and 3» pages 75-76) • This trend was noted In both the 
pressure group and educational group sample# A comparison 
of the means Indicated that effective groups tend to have 
more common attitudes with the community than Ineffective 
groups. A more complete discussion of the nature of these 
attitudes follows in Chapter V. As to the disposition of 
the hypothesis, the conclusion Isi Though there Is a trend 
toward a relationship, the research found no significant 
relationship between shared attitudes and the success of the 
organization in Influencing educational policy. 



The Solidarity of the Group 

Hypothesis 7* Interest groups which are seen as 
being successful In Influencing educational^ policy 
will have a significantly lower mean score on 
Internal solidarity than Interest groups i<7hlch 
are seen as being unsuccessful. 



Pressure proup responses to open-ended questions on 
group effectiveness showed that ’’acting as a unit” (h%) and 
’’size of the organization” (39%) was In^portant to Its effec- 
tiveness* Educators responded that the ’’organizational struc- 
ture” (11^) and ’’size of the organization” (26%) was linportant 
(see Table 4, page 78)* To reiterate a previous finding, 
size tends to limit the amount of cohesion a group exhibits. 

The statistical measures of solidarity gave little 
or no evidence thfit this variable was important In effec- 
tiveness (see Tables Z and 3, pages 75-76). A further com- 
parison of the means of the pressure group sample and educa- 
tional sample showed little direction. People are aware of 
group solidarity, but the weight of evidence does not con- 
firm that this variable is operative In a group’s ability to 
Influence educational policy. 

The Strategy of the Grou p 

Hypothesis 8: Interest groups which are seen as 

being successful in influencing educational policy 
will have a significantly lower mean score on 
strategy than interest groups which are seen as 
being unseccessful. 

The most significant variable, as tested by the 
analysis of variance statistic, is the strategy which the 
group used to evoke educational change. Both the pressure 
group leaders and the educational personnel have demonstrated 
to the .01 level of probability that the proper strategy 
accounts for a group’s success. By way of contrast, if the 
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groups employ an Improper strategy and the probability Is 
also .01, they will not succeed. The various tactics which 
seem most effective should be noted by analyzing Table 
page 78 which Is discussed In detail In Chapter V. At this 
time, It suffices to affirm that the hypothesis seems plaus- 
ible i There Is a strong relationship between the strategy a 
group employs and Its ability to influence educational policy. 

The Predictab i lity of the Instruments 

Part of the research problem v/as to predict a dichot- 
omy (effective versus ineffective) from the eight variables 
discussed above. A multiple discriminate analysis was the 
most appropriate statistic for this analysis. The results 
are found In Tables 5 . P^ses 83-84 and 6 , pages 85-86 • The 
statistical significance for the pressure group and educa- 
tional group samples were above the .01 level. Also, it 
should be noted that the pressure group sample correctly 
chose ten out of twelve effective organizations and twenty- 
nine out of thirty-seven ineffective organizations. The 
educational sample correctly predicted thirteen out of 
nineteen effective organizations and tv7enty-three out of 
thirty ineffective organizations. In other words, the 
questionnaire-interview schedules were 80 per cent success- 
ful in predicting effective and ineffective pressure groups 
among the pressure group sample, and 77 per cent successful 
with the educational sample. 
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TABLE 5 — Multiple discriminate analysis results of the 
pressure group sample, by effect Iveness’^^ 






Observation 



Effective 

Group 

1 

2 



7 

8 

9 



10 

11 



12 




Probability Associated With Largest 

Largest Discriminant Function Function No, 



0.85338 

0.91046 

0.86217 

0.79963 

0.91197 

0.98356 

0.57251 

0.53485 

0.77868 

0.64897 

0.84149 

0.73353 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 



Ineffective 

Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 



0.67931 
0.96063 
0.55097 
0.59099 
0.95674 
0 • 88644 
0.61162 
0.56580 

0.98927 

0.91403 

0.93704 

0.82772 

0.88739 

0.88031 

0.59611 

0.91269 

0.63092 

0.92714 

0.59269 

0.59269 

0.90990 

0.98726 

0.71514 



2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
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TABLE 5 — Continued 



Observation 


Probabili&5'' Associated With 
Largest Discriminant I^nctlon 


Ijargest 
Function Ko, 


Ineffective 

Group 

24 


0.53182 


2 


25 


0.92026 


2 


26 


0.97112 


2 


27 


0.79576 


2 


28 


0.93002 


2 


29 


0.59193 


2 


30 


0.86097 


2 


31 


0.81375 


1 


32 


0.98035 


2 

2 


33 


0,59640 


34 


0.85898 


2 


35 


0.90613 


2 


36 


0.70662 


2 


37 


0.90441 


2 



D = PA.Okl, p <.01 

*See Appendix X for computer printout 
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TABLE 6 — Multiple discriminate analysis results of the 
educational group sample, by effectiveness* 





Observation 


Probability Associated With 
Ijargest Discriminant Function 


Largest 
Function Ko, 




Effective 

Group 

1 


0.72760 


1 j 




2 


0.76453 


1 ’ 




3 


O.88O59 


1 






0.89116 


1 ; 




5 


0.88076 


1 




6 


0,70256 


1 




7 


0.62937 


2 




8 


0.84708 


1 




9 


0 , 89802 


1 




10 


0.53161 


2 




11 


0.97762 


1 ! 




12 


0.81153 


1 ij 




13 


0.56652 


1 1 




14 


0.78764 


2 I 




15 


0.52152 


1 1 




16 


0.8401? 


1 




17 


0 . 92646 


2 i 




18 


0.93366 


1 




19 


0.54543 


1 1 




Ineffective 

Group 

1 


0.77392 


2 1 




2 


0.54951 


2 n 




3 


0.92236 


2 H 




k 


0.83921 


2 1 




5 

6 


0.70883 


2 m 




0.53128 


1 1 




7 


0.52165 


1 




8 


0.96056 


2 




9 


0.71643 


1 




10 


0.90778 ■ 


2 




11 


0.93714 


2 




12 


0.53793 


2 




13 


0.76636 


2 




14 


0.56891 


2 




15 


0.74167 


1 




16 


0.74691 


2 


. 




0 tr 





TABLE 6 — Continued 



Prob 0 .bility Associated V/lth largest ^ 

Observation largest Discriminant Function Function No, 



Ineffective 



Group 

17 


0.59207 


18 


0.92497 


19 


0.61845 


20 


0.74313 


21 


0.95155 


22 


0.79338 


23 


0.76116 


24 


0.58669 


25 


0.70249 

0.71598 


26 


27 


0.54951 


28 


0.98592 


29 


0 . 56409 


30 


0.83606 



2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 



D = 22.755. P <.01 ^ ^ ^ 

•«See Appendix XI for computer printout. 
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CHAPTER V 



DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 



To conclude the study on pressure groups, the analyses 
and the iTfiplIcatlons for further research are discussed in 
this chapter. The model presented on page 5?* Is revievred 
and evaluated. Attention is also paid to trends and qualifi- 
cations of the thejory. 



A Discussion of the M ode l 

The previous chapter revealed that effective and 

ineffective groups are essentially Interested in different 

types of issues. Although financial Issues were important 

to both groups, monetary matters are perceived as more 

important to effective organizations. Table 7 gives an 

indication of the types of groups which make up effective 

TABLE 7 -- Percentage distribution of the groiip classification, 

by effectiveness 



Group 

Classification 

Special Interest Groups 
Business Groups 
Churches 

Governmental Interests 
Civic Clubs 
Women's Clubs 
Educational Interests 



Effective Ineffective 



Group Group 



13^ 


33% 


31 


20 


0 


10 


43 


7 


0 


20 


0 


5 


11.. 


■ 1 


i 00/b 


100% 


(N = 16) 


(M ~ 40) 





aim 



illlllHaBMaiiai 



and Ineffective organizations. One notices that business 
and governmental interests are over-represented among the 
effective sample. Raising taxes and revising the state 
financial program seem like natural concerns for business- 
men and governmental officials. Since the Ineffective 
groups represent a diversity of organ i za ti on Sf the variety 



of Important Issues is also much wider# 

For general inforroatlori purposes, an open-ended ques- 
tion was asked, "On what Issues would you believe the 
Albuquerque Public Schools receive the most pressure?" (see 
Appendix II), and the responses were recorded in Table S, page 
89. There were many pressure group response's in areas of cur- 
riculum and services (sixty-six responses) and teacher profes- 
sionalism (twenty-two responses) as well as finances (thirty- 
eight responses). Most educational personnel felt most of the 
pressure was in the curriculum and service areas ( seventy— four 
responses), possibly because principals and administrators are 



most likely to be contacted in these matters. Further verifi 
cation of this may be seen by the perceived amount of pres- 



sure exerted upon the educator in areas of student achievement, 
grades, discipline, and the community's economic problems 
(twenty-two responses). 

The leadership within the organization is critical in 



the model used herein, but the hj^othesls could not be confirmed. 



Though the pressure group sample showed a greater tendency 
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TABLE 8 — Percentage distribution by pressure group and 
educational respondents to the question "Cn what Issues 
would you believe the Albuquerque Public Schools receive 

the most pressure?" 



Pressure Group 
Responses 



Educational Group 
Responses 



F inane e : 
Salaries 
General 
Taxes 






kZf 

34 

24 



100‘/c 

(n = 3 B)^ 

Teacher Professionalism : 

Strikes and Attitudes 5^%' 
Quality of Teachers 23 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio 15 

Tenure _JL- 

100% 

(M = 26)'»^ 

Curriculum and Services: 



Content 


24% 


Discrimination and 


Bilingual Ed.ucation 


24 


Facilities and 


Materials 


16 


Vocational Education 


12 


Kindergartens 


12 


Textbook Content 


6 


Accreditation 


6 


(N 


100^' 

= 66)* 


General: 


Pupil Discipline 


33% 


School * s Official 


Pbsition on Issues 


33 


School Board not 


Responsive 


23 


No Local Control 


11 


(N 


100% 

= 19) ^ 



Finance : ^ 

General 

Aid to parochial 
Schools 



91^0 

9 

looyu 
(R = 



Teacher Professionalism : 
Strikes and Militancy 
Hiring/Flrlng 28 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio 16 



100% 
(K = 18) 



Curriculum and Services: 
General Course 
Content 

Textbook Content 
Free Lunches 
Facilities 
Kindergartens 
Athletics 

Bilingual Education 
Counsel Inig Service 
Vo ca t i oriB 1 Ed u c a t i on 
Educational Park 
Sped al E,d u ca 1 1 on 
Religion 
Pupil Deinands 
Other 



13 

13 

13 

8 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

A 



100 % 

(N = ?4)^ 

General : 

Achleveiinent and 

Grades? 36% 

Discipline and 

Personal Problems 36 
Community’s Economic 
Problems 28 



100 % 

(N = 22)* 



^Multiple responses Included in totals 



to relate leadership to effectiveness, the educational 
sample did not# 

The Intercorrelatlons of the leadership variable 
did show that leadership was related to the channels of 
communication at the #01 level of probability ^ (see 
Tables 9, pages 91-92, and 10, pages 93-9^)* Since normally 
It is the leaders who contact influential decision-makers 
in the community, this strong affinity for one another is 
understandable# In addition, educators significantly link 
leadership with the strategy variable# The pressure group 
sample also shows a strong leaning in this direction# The 
reasoning seems to be that the leaders are the ones who carry 
out the strategy, part of which is productive communication 
with local and state officials# The educational sample 
indicates that effective group leaders are responsible for 
the group's economic control In the community and ineffec- 
tive group leaders are responsible for the lack of group 
solidarity# 

The prestige variable has several interactions# 
Previously -it was noted that the pressure group sample 
felt prestige was significantly related to effectiveness, 
while the educational sample showed no such relationship# 
However, the correlation matrix shows a strong connection 
of prestige with the lack of economic control in the com- 
munity among the ineffective pressure group® (both samples 
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TABLE 9 ~ Correlation coefficients for critical pressure group variables of the 

pressure group sample, by effectiveness 
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TABLE 10 — Correlation coefficients for critical pressure group variables of the 

educational group sanple, by effectiveness 
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were •01)# The educational sample showed a probability of 
#05 with the effective groups and economic control. The 
pressure group sample showed a definite tendency In the 
same direction, though It was not statistically significant. 
Obviously, the presei)t data Indicates some relationship 
between prestige and economic control In the community. 

Both the pressure group and the educational sample Indi- 
cated i 1) a large negative correlation of prestige with 
group solidarity with the effective pressure groups, and 
2) a large positive correlation with the Ineffective groups. 
Since these findings are statistically Insignificant, a defi- 
nite conclusion cannot be drawn. 

The economic control variable Is a curious mixture 
of Interaction. There was no Indication that It affected 
success In educational policy-making. However, the Inter- 
action may be seen by the fact that the two samples cor- 
related economic control for effective groups with group 
strategy at the .01 level. Group solidarity was correlated 
with the economic variable at a negative .05 level for the 
effective groups. Prestige was also found to have some 
relationship to economic control, especially among Ineffec- 
tive pressure groups. Though not statistically valid, the 
leadership and channels of communication variables seemed 
to have an Influence on economic control when one examined 
the effective organizations. 



Channels of communication with local and state 
officials were a significant variable in determining effec- 
tiveness as Judged by both the pressure group and educa- 
tional group samples# The importance of leadership with 
this variable may be seen by the .01 correlation coefficient 
for effective groups among both samples, and the lack of 
leadership accounting for Ineffective groups. ^ The chan- 
nel of communication and strategy variables yield at least 
a .05 probability level among the ineffective groups in 
both samples, and it yields the same significance level by 
the educational sample. ^ The pressure group sample had 
a tendency in the same direction, though falling short of 
the acceptable level. The ineffective groups tended to 
show relationships between channels of communication, shared 
attitudes, and group solidarity, but because these tendencies 
were not at the acceptable probability level, the results 
were inconclusive. 

The sharing of attitudes with the larger community 
does not seem to have much influence for either effective 
or ineffective groups. Though the correlation coefficients 
show direction toward interaction with channels of communi- 
cation and strategy, especially among the ineffective groups, 
the probability limit was not obtained. A conclusion may be 
drawn I This variable Is not critical in the analysis of 
effectiveness for the various organizations, whether or not 
politicians, relying upon intuition, would agree. 
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The role of group cohesion In effectiveness Is 
questionable. However, there was found a significant rela- 
tionship between group solidarity and economic control with- 
in the community I both the pressure group sample and educa- 
tional group sample Indicated this finding. There was 
some Interaction of solidarity with leadership, prestige, 
and strategy, though none of these variables achieved the 
lower limit of significant correlation. 

In the previous chapter. It was observed that the 
most outstanding predictor of success In Influencing educa- 
tional policy Is the strategy the organization uses to 
achieve Its ends. The Interactions of the organization s 
strategy on the other variables give further evidence to 
support this finding. The effective groups In both samples 
show that economic control and strategy are correlated at the 
,01 level of significance. The educational sample Indicated 
that leadership and the channels of communication with policy 
makers by the effective organizations were related at the ,05 
level. The pressure group sample also Indicated, though not 
significantly, that leadership and channels of communication, 
tend to be related with the strategy the group used. Both 
the pressure group and educational samples showed that 
Ineffective groups had a significant Interaction between 
strategy and the channels of communication. Ineffective 
groups had a disposition toward relating strategy with 
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pz'cs’tlgBf econoinlc control, sli&r©d attitudes, and group 
solidarity, though not at the acceptable level# 

In order to discover the tactics which are enacted, 
two questions were asked of both the pressure group leaders 
and educational personnel# The pressure group leaders were 
asked, "In what ways have different organizations sought to 
Influence education In Albuquerque?" and "If your organiza- 
tion felt that there was a specific educational Issue which 
y.UST be changed, what would be the most successful way of 
getting the change enacted?" (see Appendix III)# The 
educational sample was asked, "In what v/ays have different 
educational-pressure groups sought to Influence your 
decisions?" and "In your opinion, what makes any group 
effective In Influencing educational decisions?" (see 
Appendix VI)# The results are tabulated In Table 11, page 
99# Further data may be obtained by referring to Table 4, 
page ?8# 

The pressure group respondents tend to favor the 
hard-sell approach to achieve their goals# The types of 
pressure they roost often use are rewards, threats, and 
legitimate authority# To achieve success, they would tend 
to resort to public support by using publicity. Influencing 
votes, holding meetings, relying on emotional appeals, and 
resorting to economic m.eans# Pressure group leaders feel 
they would prefer to contact state level administrators, 
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TABLE 11 — Percentage distribution of the perceived klnds^ 
of pressure and strategy, by pressure group and educational 

group respondents 



Pressure Group 
Responses 

Kinds of Pressure Used: 

Rewards or threats 
Legitimate authority 
Different point of view 
Appeal to right or 

wrong 

10 ^ 

(N = 62 )^ 



31 % 

30 

28 

11 



Strategy Used: 

Publicity 29^ 

Lobby at State level 21 

Influence votes 13 

Emotional appeals 13 

Economic pressure 8 

Quality appeal 8 

Censorship ^ 

Hold meetings , 



100 % 

(N = 48)* 



Educational Group 
Responses 




Kinds of Pressure 
Experienced : 

Legitimate authority 32 % 


Appeal to right or 
wrong 


26 


Rewards or threats 


24 


Different point 
of view 


18 


(N s 


TW 

' 50)* 


Strategy Experienced: 
Personal Repre- 
sentation 


62 % 


Small committees 


13 


Emotional appeals 


13 


CEO court challenge 


6 


Formal negotiations 


6 


(N > 


100^ 

= 32)* 



* Multiple responses Included In totals 



the school board, and other organizations In developing 
their tactics* 

By way of contrast, educational respondents felt 
pressure when groups appealed to legitimate authorities and 
used moralistic arguments* They most often had a personal 
confrontation by the pressure group representative* Educa- 
tors felt the sincerity of the organization, researching 
the subject thoroughly enough to accomodate the over-all 
polnt-of-vlew, and presenting logical and reasonable 
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B.rgumen'ts wore the most Importaiiit Ingredients for success# 
Communication with the "right" people was not as Important 
to educators as It was to the pressure group respondents. 

As these data Indicate, there Is a difference In 
emphasis between the two samples In their perceived concept 
of what constitutes effective strategy. The following 
section will elaborate on these perceptual differences 
from an analysis of attitudes toward various aspects of 
education. 

A Discussion of Perceotions 

As the analysis progressed, it became evident there 
are subtle differences In perceptions and attitudes mani- 
fested by the pressure group sample and the educational 
group sample. The factor analysis, If closely inspected, 
will help the reader to understand these differences (see 
Table 12, page 101). The analysis determined eleven factors 
for the pressure group sample and thirteen factors among 
the educational sample. 

For the pressure group sample, the prlmry consider- 
ation was the use of money as applied to the professional 
aspects of education. The respondents wanted more federal 
and state money to be used for lowering the student-teacher 
ratio and adding new courses or services. However, through 
economic control, the respondents wanted to determine what 
was to be taught. They were wary of teachers developing 
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TABLE 12 — Results of a factor analysis of attitudes toward 
educational Issues, by pressure group and educational group 

samples* 



Factor Identification for Pressure Group Sample 

!• Finances as they apply to the economic control of 
professional aspects of education* 

2* Professional practices of education. 

3* Curriculum content In vocational education. 

5 *. Expanding school programs to Include kindergartens. 

5. Expanding school programs to Include teacher aides 
and special education. 

6. Controlling education from outside the professional 
educational sphere. 

7. Quality of student preparation. 

8. Programming the curriculum by adding teacher quality 
and kindergartens. 

9. School board's responsibility to the public. 

10. Professional rights of teachers. 

11. Having a twelve month school year. 



Factor Identification for Educational Sample 

1* Distribution of finances to Improve education. 

2. Quality of student preparation. 

3. Professional rights of teachers and concern over 
a c cr ed 1 ta 1 1 on • 

4. Curriculum development by the professional educators. 

5. Financial assistance for program development. 

6. School board Is functioning properly, but desires 
k Ind er gar t en s , 

7. Professional rights of teachers. 

8. Pressures which educators can exert to Influence 
education. 

9* Teacher status, salaries, and the possible loss of 
accreditation. 

10. Vocational education. 

11. Financial assistance to Improve the quality of 
education. 

12. Class size and kindergartens. 

13* Professional decision of teachers over vocational 
education and a twelve month school year. 



* See Appendix XII and XIII for rotated factor matrices. 

. 
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the curriculum, controlling state certification boards, 
and National Education Association (NEA) sanctions. 

Further evidence, or support for this conclusion Is gained 
by Factor 6, which indicated that the locus of the educational 
control should be outside the ranks of professional educa- 
tors, and Factor 9, which stressed that the school board was 
to reflect the wishes and desires of the public. 

The second factor, which the pressure group sample 
Indicated was Important, was the professional practices of 
educators. According to the respondents, teachers should 
not determine curriculum or control certification, and the 
NEA should not force communities to change through the 
use of sanctions. On the other hand, they were aware that 
the Importance of accreditation probably depends upon more 
money for school supplies and the lowering of the pupil- 
teacher ratio. With the support of Factor 6, national 
assessment of the pupil's progress was felt as being 
beneficial for the school system. Factors 2, 8, and 10 
suggested I 1) the right of teachers to strike, 2) that 
no discipline should be given to striking teachers, 3) that 
teachers should not be expected to hold summer ;Jobs, and 
4) that teachers are not paid what they are worth. Appar- 
ently, these attitudes were felt to be In support of a 
better school system. 

In this same context, the third major factor by the 
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pressure group sample was the curricular content of the 
school system# Factor 3 shows the Importance for training 
students in vocational and academic subjects. Factor 7 
specifically indicates a concern for the quality of student 
preparation for college and student preparation for making 
a living, which the respondents felt was not adequate at 
this time. Factors 4 and 8 indicate the need for the edu- 
cational system to expand to include kindergartens, and 
Factor 5 indicates a desire to include more special educa- 
tion and the use of paraprofessional teacher aides. Lastly, 
the eleventh factor indicates that a twelve month school 
year would be a beneficial change for the school system. 

Comparing the pressure group responses with the 
educational group responses, one finds that the educators 
also placed a strong emphasis on financial matters. However, 
they were more interested in the distribution of funds. 

They wanted more federal and state monies, but they were 
more concerned about how the money would be spent. More 
money should be expended for books, supplies, special edu- 
cation, and . vocational education. Lending more weight to 
this is Factor 10, specifying that money is needed for 
vocational courses. Factors 5» 6, and 12 clustered around 
the need for money to lower the class size and the need to 
initiate kindergartens in the community. 

Closely related to the emphasis on financial matters 
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was the second factor which indicated concern for the prepar- 
ation of students* More stress on intellectual, traditional 
subjects (e*g*, foreign languages, literature, chemistry, 
physics, and geometry) was needed to better prepare students 
for college and to better prepare them for making a living* 

A great concern over the possible loss of accreditation was 
reinforced by the strong indication furnished by Factors 
3 and 9* The use of teacher aides was favorably endorsed 
by the educators as was the right of teachers to go on 
strike* 

The professional aspects of teaching were indicated 
by the fourth factor* Variables which interacted with this 
factor were 1) the necessity of teachers to hold summer 
jobs, 2) the control of certification boards, 3) the 
development of curriculum, 4) the teacher's right to strike, 
and 5) the discipline of teachers who strike. These same 
issues were the most essential ingredients in Factors 7, 8, 

9# and 13# 

Generally speaking, the pressure group and educa- 
tional group respondents agreed on a greater need for 1) 
more money from state and federal sources, 2) better courses 
in the college preparatory and vocational areas, 3) more 
supplies and books, 4) an educational park which would 
benefit the community, 5) kindergartens to prepare children 
for primary grades, 6) more specialized functions that 
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would be handled by the schools » 7) higher salaries for 
teachers, and 8) the teacher's right to strike. Both 
samples felt that educators should not control state certi- 
fication of teachers, and both samples were concerned about 
the possible loss of accreditation. 

Points of disagreement arose when the educational 
loaders responded that they felt the present educational 
system was doing a good Job of preparing the young for both 
•college and for making a living. The pressure group respond- 
ents indicated that the schools were not doing either Job 
well. The pressure group sample was for a twelve month 
school year; it indicated a national assessment program 
was beneficial. Educators disagreed on both counts. The 
educational group said teachers should hold summer Jobs 
(possibly because the educational sample was mostly admin- 
istrators who worked eleven months) and the pressure group 
sample felt it would benefit the school system if teachers 
had the summer off to prepare themselves for the ensuing 
school year. The pressure group sample did not want teachers 
developing the curriculum, but the educational group sample 
felt this was a proper duty for professional educators. 

There was further discrepancy between the two samples 
in their perceptions of the groups which were effective. 

Table 13, page 106, shows that the educational respondents 
perceived many more organizations as being effective than 



the pressure group sample did. A curious exception on the 
list Is the Albuquerque Federation of Teachers. It «as 
thought of by the pressure group sample as being effective, 
but the educational sample felt It was Ineffective. 



TABLE 13 — Perceptual differences of the ability of selected 
organizations to Influence educational policy, by pressure 
group and educational group respondents 



Organization 


Respondents - 
Pressure Group 


Perceptions 

Educators 


Albuquerque Federation of 






Teachers 


Effective 


Ineffective 


Junior Chamber of Commerce 


Ineffective 


Effective 


League of Women Voters 


Ineffective 


Effective 


Model Cities 

New Mexico Taxpayers 


Ineffective 


Effective 


Association 


Ineffective 


Effective 


Office of Economic 






Opportunity 


Ineffective 


Effective 


Office of Education (Federal) 


Ineffective 


Effective 


City Police 


Ineffective 


Effective 


Sand la Corporation 
School Principal's 


Ineffective 


Effective 


Association 


Ineffective 


Effective 



In summary, whether the educators know first-hand 
which group Is actually Influential, or whether they are 
highly sensitive to any group which attempts to Influence 
some policy Is not Indicated by the data. A conclusion 
may be reached that there Is Indeed a difference In the 
perceptions of the pressure group sample and the educa- 
tional group sample. Though they may both be Interested 
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In money matters, they have different perspectives and 
different reasons. The same explanation may be used In 
discussing their views on teacher professionalism, student 
achievement, and policy decisions. 

Implications for Further Research 

In many ways the experiment was both successful and 
unsuccessful. One of the first needs for future research 
would be to refine some of the Items on the questionnaire- 
interview schedule. The different manipulations by the 
respondents of the fifty organizations — rating effective- 
ness, prestige, and Issue Importance — was tedious and may 
have caused a negative bias for the remainder of the Inter- 
view. 

The measures of leadership could be called Into 
question due to the fact that they overlapped some of the 
measures for the channels of communication variables. 
Sorting out which are Indeed leadership measures and which 
are communication measures may be a problem for later 
studies. The same problem Is Involved In the strategy 
variable and the channels of communication variable since 
some of the same Items were used In the summated scales. 

The various measures of solidarity and economic 
control within the community did not seem to gain the 
expected results. It would be Interesting to research 
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further to see If 1) the items wer^ poorly constructed, 

2) the Items were not measuring the variables, and 3) the 
variables were not Important to an organization's effective- 
ness# Other questions to explore may be the relative lack 
of correlation for shared attitudes and group solidarity 
with the other variables. 

The project showed that there are certain Issues 
which are common to different groups# However, It was 
beyond the scope of this study to uncover the different 
Interactions and communication channels between these groups, 
though this question may prove fruitful for another Investi- 
gation# 

As other studies Indicated, this project found 
there was a discrepancy between educators and the community 
when various attitudes and perceptions are Involved. Most 
of the explanations seem to be of the *'arm-chalr** variety# 
More extensive research In this area may prove valuable In 
solving many of the problems of education# 

Throughout the study, effectiveness was measured 
by the perceptions of which group was effective or Ineffec- 
tive by the 106 respondents to the Interview# A more pre- 
cise study on which group actually affects educational 
policy-making could be designed using Peter Cdegard's or 
E# E# Schattachnelder* s techniques# 

If the project has shown some validity, then 
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replication of the study In other communities, using ran- 
domness to obtain representative results, would be In order# 
Using only the four variables which showed significant 
results — e.g., 1) the critical situation, 2) prestige, 

3) channels of communication, and 4) strategy — one might 
see whether he can predict effectiveness# Prom the data, 
this list might even be limited to an elaboration of the 
strategy variable which Includes some of the leadership, 
economic control, and channels of communication variables# 

Implications for Educators 

The Implications for professional educators would 
seem to center upon whether a similar procedure would be 
Implemented by the schools# It would seem that a question- 
naire could be designed to find the types of groups which 
would be Interested In financial matters# These groups, 

If they represent business Interests, will probably be the 
most Influential In formation of policy# A further refining 

f 

of the questionnaire would give some Indication as to the 

strategy the group would employ to obtain Its goal. If 

the Interest group has properly assessed the situation, 

developed appropriate strategy depending on the particular 

Issue Involved, and knows the persons who can cause the 

desired change, then It must be carried out by the educational 

« 

administrators# Many of these variables may be obtained 
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through a structured interview with the pressure group 
leader. 

Another implication for educators would be to 
develop a closer sensitivity to the feelings of the com- 
munity, From the data, it would indicate that the com- 
munity would support innovations such as a reasonable 
approach to sex education, an educational park, a twelve 
month school year, and kindergartens. In some ways the 
larger community is more in favor of the professional 
rights of teachers by being 1) for the right of teachers 
to strike, 2) against reprimands for teacher strikes, 3) 
for higher teacher salaries, and 4) in favor of free sum- 
mers for teachers. Seemingly, the community would be 
willing to pay for more supplies and materials to upgrade 
the educational process If it could be shown that more 
students were successful in college or more students were 
being better prepared for making a living. In a few of 
these areas the educational sample lagged behind the pres- 
sure group sample in professional matters. Some means 
should be devised for educators to becom.e more attuned to 
the prevailing attitudes within the community. In systems 
theory language, the public schools should create an 
adaptive structure which would sense the changes which 
are desired and whether they would be met with acceptance 
or hostility. 
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Unfortunately, many questions are still unanswered* 
Are educators to reflect the desires of the community? Are 
the petitions of a pressure group representative of a com- 
munity? What Is the responsibility of the educational 
decision-maker to the vocal minority? Are educators, them- 
selves, to lead In the Innovative process? Are they to be 
the professionals who determine what Is to be taught and 
how to teach It? What changes would be best for the stu- 
dents? If the community says It Is In favor of certain 
changes, will It, In fact, support them when money and 
commitment are Involved? Data presented In this research 
have not attempted to answer these philosophical questions. 
Answers to them are Imperative If school systems are to 
continue to provide quality education for the ensuing 
generation# 
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FOOTNOTES 



1 

Part of the correlation coefficient may be under 
stood by the use of three common items in the summated 
scales for the leadership and channels of communication 
variables. 

^ Ibld . 

^Part of the correlation coefficient may be under 
stood by the use of three common items in the summated 
scales for the channels of communication and strategy 
variables. 
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APPENDIX I 



LETTER OF APPROVAL FROM ALBUQUERQUE 



PUBLIO SCHOOLS 




ALBUQUE.'lQUe. NEW MEXICO 



ROBERT L. CHISHOLM, supe;rintende;nt 
NOAH C. TURPEN, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT 



724 MAPLE STF^EET, SE 



P. O. BOX 1927 
Zip CODE 07103 



July 15, 1968 



Mr. Thomas J. Gustafson 

College of Education • '• 

University of New Mexico ’ 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Dear Mr. Gustafson: 

I enjoyed talking with you and Dr. Dr age Watson this morning 
about your proposed research project concerning pressure groups 
interested in educational problems. Your patience in answering 
my questions about the project and its implementation is 
appreciated. Later in the day I read your abstract. 

You are certainly considering a timely project vzhich, if 
successfully culminated, should be helpful to Albuquerque 
Public Schools as well as other comparable districts. Central 
Office Administrators and selected principals V7ill be avail- 
able for interview as you proceed with the research. 

Sincerely yours. 




Acting Superintendent 
NCT:j 

cc: Dr. Robert L. Chisholm 
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APPEKDIX IX 



PRESSURE GROUP QUESTIONNAIRE 




QUESTIONNAIRE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND COMMENTS 



A study, directed by Tom Gustafson and under the guidance of the 
College of Education of the University of New Mexico, is investigating 
the role of interest groups in educational decision-making. 



The importance of this study may be seen by the letter from the 
Albuquerque Public Schools and by the fact that the United States 
Government has awarded a research grant for the completion of the 
project. 

The interview will be in two parts. The first part will involve 
lists of local organizations and you will be asked to respond to them 
in various ways. There will also be several short items for you to 
answer. The second part will be a series of questions to be asked 
by the Interviewer. If you do not understand the question or why an 

item is important, do not hesitate to ask the person conducting the 
interview. 

Every effort will be made to keep your answers confidential. Your 
personal name will not appear in the study. The name of your organization 
will be given a coded number for research purposes. The data which will 
be gathered will be transferred to IBM cards for machine tabulation and 
the interview schedule will be destroyed. If you desire the results of 
the study , the Interviewer will supply you with an envelope for your 

address and an abstract of the findings will be mailed to you at a later 
date. 



The success of this study depends upon your cooperation. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Below is a list of organizations which have an interest in the Albuquerque Public 
Schools. Please check on the scale the rating you feel is appropriate to each 
group. If you do not know what rating is appropriate, do not check on the scale 
ichoorp\r’? “ organizations in influencing local 



Always 

Effective 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Usually 

Effective 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

■ 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Not very 
Effective 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



Never 

Effective 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



Organization 



AFL-CIO 

Albuquerque Baptist Association 

Albuquerque Coumcil of Churches 

Albuquerque Federation of Teachers 

Albuquerque Journal 

Albuquerque Miniisterial Alliance 

Albuquerque Tribune 

Alianza 

Ainerican Legion 

American MedicaU Association 

Chamber of Commerce 

City Commissioners 

City Manager 

City Youth Council 

Civil Liberties 'Union 

Daughters of the American Revolution 

Insurance Underwriters 

Job Corps 

John Birch Society 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Juvenile Departiment 
Kirtland Air Force Base 
League of United! Latin American 
Citizens 

League of Women 'Voters 
Legislative Perirnanent Committee on 
School Study 
Model Cities 

National Association for the 
Advancement of (Colored People 
New Mexico Cattllie Growers Assn, 

New Mexico Classiroom Teacher's Assn,, 
Albuquerque Claijssrocm Teacher's Assn. 
New Mexico Homebiuilders Assn, 

New Mexico Liquor Dealers 
New Mexico Manu£<acturer 's Assn, 

New Mexico Municipal League 
New Mexico Taxpajyer's Assn, 

Office of Economiic Opportunity 
Office of Education (Federal) 

Planned Parenthood 
Police 

Priest's Senate 

Parent Teacher Association 

Realtor's Associi.ation 

Sandia Corporatfion 

School Principal." 8 Association 

Southern Union (G^bs 

State Department; of Education 

The Grass Roots (Committee 

University of AJlbuquerque 

University of Ntow Mexico 

Urban League 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 



<3 
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In your opinion^ what Is the prestige of each of these groups in the conununity? 

SicSSerVo anSSSS®? 2" left-hand side of the list. If you do not know what 
response is appropriate, do not check on the scale. 



Prestige 
High Low 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 



Organization 

AFL-CIO 


1 


2 




AlbuquerQue Baptist Association 








Albuquerque Council of Churches 








Albuquerque Federation of Teachers 








Albuquerque Journal 








Albuquer<jue Ministerial Alliance 1 




"i 


Albuquerque Tribune 








Alianza |j 


1 


"1 


American Leeion 




1 




American Medical Association 






□ 


Chamber of Commerce 






n 


City Commissioners | 






City Manager j 




M 


City Youth Council | 






Civil Liberties Union 






Daughters of the American Revolution I " 






Insurance Underwriters 


M 


r~T“ 


Job Corps 


p 






John Birch Society 






j 


Junior Chamber of Commerce 








Juvenile Department 








Kirtland Air Force Base 


1 






League of United Latin American Citizens 


— 




League of Women Voters 








Legislative Permanent Committee on School Stu(^ 








Model Cities 








National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 








New Mexico Cattle Grower's Association | 








New Mexico Classroom Teacher's Assn. 
Albuquerque Classroom Teacher's Assn. 


— 1 






New Mexico Homebuilder's Association 








New Mexico Liquor Dealers 1 






New Mexico Manufacturer's Association ♦ I 






New Mexico Municlple League , f { 






New Mexico Taxpayer's Association ' | 




Office of Economic Opportunity 1 






Office of Education (Federal) 








Planned Parenthood 


j 






Police 








Priest's Senate 








Parent Teacher's Association 








Realtor's Association 








Sandia Corporation 








School Principal's Association 








Southern Union Gas 






State Office of Education 




The Grass Roots Committee 








University of Albuquerque 




University of New Mexico 






Urban League 






Veterans of Foreign Wars | | 





STOP: TELL THE INTERVIEWER YOU HAVE COMPLETED QUESTION TWO. 
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3. On the right-hand side of the above list are three numbers. Here is a 
card with current educational issues which have recently appeared in the 
news. In column number 1, place the letter of the issue you feel the 
organization would be most interested in. In column 2, place the second 
most Important issue and do the same in column 3 for the third most 
important issue. 

4. The letters in the columns below correspond to the letter beside the 

educational issues on the card. Using these issues, whom would your organi- 
zation first contact to change an existing policy? Place a check in the 
lettered column beside the office or person you would first contact 
concerning the issue. 



State Superintendent 
Albuquerque School Board 
Albuquerque Superintendent 
Central Office Administration 
Principals 
Teachers 

Other Organizations or Groups 

Influential Leaders in A^lbuquerque 

5. If your organization wanted to change a financial policy In the schools (such 
as raising teacher salaries) , name the people you know you could talk to who 
could help you out? 




6. If your organization wanted to change the same financial policy, name the 
people you would try to talk to? 



7. If your organization wanted to change a broad educational policy (such as 

kindergartens through-out the city) , name the people you know you 
could talk to who could help you out? — 



8. If your organization wanted to change the same broad educational policy, name 
the people you would try to talk to? 



9. If your organization wanted to change what is being taught (such as the new 
math), name the people you know you could talk to to help you out? 



10 . 



If your organization wanted to change the same curricular subject, name the 
people you would try to talk to? 

mA 
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PRESSURE GROUP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
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It is also Important to obtain a few facts concerning your organization. 
These ansvjers will be kept strictly confidential. 

11. What is the size of your organization? 

12. Do you have a formal membership? YES NO 

13. Do you have specific membership prerequisites? YES NO 

14. Was your chief executive officer: 

. Hired _Appointed _Elected Volunteered 

15. Is your chief executive officer: 

^Salaried full-time 

^Salaried part-time 

Volunteered with a stipend 

Volunteered without stipend 

16. Does your 'chief executive officer have another occupation besides his 

duties for the organization? YES NO 

•« 

STOP: TELL THE INTERVIEWER YOU HAVE COMPLETED QUESTION SISTEEN. 
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We voyld like to have your opinion on some statements which have been 
in the newspapers recently. Check the response which most closely 
represents your opinion concerning the statement. 



1. Teachers should hold summer jobs since they only work for 9 nonths. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 
3. Slightly agree 

4 . Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 

2. A good school systeih should stress intellectual rather than vocational 
subjects. 



1 . 


Strongly agree 


2. 


Moderately agree 


3. 


Slightly agree 


4. 


Slightly disagree 


5. 


Moderately disagree 


8. 


Strongly disagree 



3< More money should be spent to lower the present classroom pupil-teacher 
ratio. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 
6 . S trongly disagree 

4. Kindergartens really help prepare school children for success in the 
later grades. 



i. 


Strongly agree 


2. 


Moderately agree 


3. 


Slightly agree 


4. 


Slightly disagree 


5. 


Moderately disagree 


6. 


Strongly disagree 



5. A school board should represent the desires of the public rather than 
the desires of teachers. 



1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4 . Slightly disagree 
5 > Moderately disagree 

6 . Strongly disagree 

6. The present means for state apportionment of educational funds should 
be changed to give Albuquerque a larger share. 



1. 


Strongly agree 


2. 


Moderately agree 


3. 


Slightly agree 


4. 


Slightly disagree 


5, 


Moderately disagree 


6. 


Strongly disagree 



7. The teaching profession should not control the New Mexico Teacher 
Certification Board* 



1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 
3* Slightly agree 

4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 



8. Albuquerque should spend more money on subjects such as foreign language » 
chemistry I physics | English literature* and geometry. 



1. Strongly agree 
"2 . Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 
4 • SI igh tly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 






o 



9. The Federal Government $\hould spend more money to provide* a better 
education in cities like Albuquerque. 




Strongly agree 
Moderately agree 
Slightly agree 
Slightly disagree 
Moderately disagree 
Strongly disagree 



10. Since teachers are the experts, they should develop the sdhool's 
curriculum. 



1. Strongly agree 
2 • Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 



11. Disciplinary action should be applied to teachers who go out on strike. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

^3. Slightly agree 

^4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 
6. Strongly disagree 

12. The public school system does a good job of preparing students for maklne 
a living. 



1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 
^4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 
^6. Strongly disagree 

13. Sex education should not be taught in the public schools. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 
3. Slightly agree 

4 . Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 
^6. Strongly disagree 

14. Teachers are generally paid about what they are worth. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

6 . Strongly disagree 

15. The schools should spend more money on books, materials, an>3 supplies. 

;! . Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4 . Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

6 . Strongly disagree 

16. Because of the large expense, Albuquerque should not invest in 
Kindergartens. 



1. 


Strongly agree 


2. 


Moderately agree 


3. 


Slightly agree 


4. 


Slightly disagree 


5. 


Moderately disagree 


6. 


Strongly disagree 
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17. All things considered > the Albuquerque School Board Is really trying to 
do a good Job. 



1. 


Strongly agree 


2. 


Moderately agree 


3. 


Slightly agree 


4. 


Slightly disagree 


5. 


Moderately disagree 


6. 


Strongly disagree 



IB. A 12 month school year would be an efficient and beneficial change 
In the Albuquerque school system. 

1 . Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 

19. Teacher certification Is not a good Indicator of a person's ability 
to teach. 



1 . Strongly agree 

2. Muderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

^4. Slightly disagree 

^5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly disagree 

20. The present school system. Is not preparing students for college. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

^4. Slightly disagree 

^5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly disagree 

21. For professional reasons • teachers should not hire a lobbyist, to 
pressure the legislature. 



_1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

|4. Slightly disagree 
5. Moderately disagree 
_6. Strongly disagree 



22. A national program of testing a student's progress would help raise 
the standards of Albuquerque education. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

^3. Slightly agree 

4 . Slightly disagree 

^5. Moderately disagree 

6 . Strongly disagree 

23. The schools should spend more money on classes like typings electrical 
shop, home making, and auto mechanics. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4. Slightly disagree 

^5. Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 

24. Accreditation of the public schools Is not Important, therefore should 
not be of concern to the community. 

1 . Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

A. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly disagree 





25. It is better to leave a classroom unstaffed than to employ a teacher 
with substandard preparation. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

A. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 

26. Like everyone else, teachers have the right to strike. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

^3. Slightly agree 

^4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly disagree 

27. A giant educational complex like the proposed Educational Park is a 
waste of money and will not provide good education for the children. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

^A. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 
6. Strongly disagree 

28. Special education for the mentally retarded could best be handled by 
individual parents and private philanthropic organizations. 

1. Strongly agree 

2 . Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

^A. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

6 . Strongly disagree 

29. Professional educators (teachers and administrators) should not determine 
what subjects will be taught in schools. 

1. Strongly agree 

2 . Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

^A. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly disagree 

30. Since teaching Is a specialized skill, the schools should not hire 
teacher aids who are not college educated. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

^A. Slightly disagree 

^5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly disagree 

31. Cities like Albuquerque should not be forced into changing educational 
policies by sanctions from the National Education Association. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

^A. Slightly disagree 

^5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly disagree 

32. Standardized tests which compare children from Albuquerque with other 
students across the nation would be a hindrance to quality education 
for students In Albuquerque. 



1 . 

" 2 . 

'3. 

"A. 

■5. 

" 6 . 
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Strongly agree 
Moderately agree 
Slightly agree 
Slightly disagree 
Moderately disagree 
Strongly disagree 



\'d^/\2lo 



INTERVIEW 



1, In what ways have different organ5.zations sought to influence 
education in Albuquerque? 

f 

Probes : 

Appeal to what is ’right* or ’wrong* 

Threats or Rewards 

Group has the right because of being 

citizens or parents- legitimate authority 

Look at it from another standpoint like 

a businessman, teacher, parent 



2. On what issues would you believe the Albuquerque Public Schools 
receive the most pressure? 
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PG 



3. If your organization felt that there was a specific educational issue 
which MUST be changed v?hat would be the most successful way of getting 
the change enacted? 



4. In your opinion, what makes an organization effective in changing 
policy into the school system? 



t 
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Economic 

5. Would you consider most of your members being business and professional 
people? YE S NO NC RESPONSE 



6. Would your organization use economic means for Influencing some 

educational policy? YES NO NO RESPONSE 

If YES probe to find out what kinds of pressure. 

7. Would your organization consider financing a candidate for the Albuquerque 
School Board if it meant taking $500 out of your treasury? 

YES NO NO RESPONSE 



If NO see if they would if It meant $100. 

8. How many bankers are in your organization? (Excluding tellers, clerks) 

9. How many members do you have who manage businesses of over 100 employees? 
Solidarity 

10. Do most of your members attend regular meetings? 

YES NO NO RESPONSE 



11. Do most of your members attend specially called meetings? 
YES NO NO RESPONSE^ 



12. How many members would be willing to spend their own time on some 

special project? 

13. Do you use Sgt. at Arms, or other means of handling members who 

embarrass the organization? YES NO NO RESPONSE 

14. Approximately, how many members actively work for some political party? 

15. Are most of your members active in their church? 

YES NO NO RESPONSE 

16. Do most of your members belong to a union? YES NO NO RESPONSE 

17. Do most of. your members belong to a professional association? 

YES NO NO RESPONSE, 

18. Do most of your members belong to local service clubs? (Rotary, etc.) 

YES NO NO RESPONSE 

19. Do most of your members belong to other policy - making organizations? 

YES NO NO RESPONSE (Chamber of Commerce) 

20. Approximately, what is your organization’s ethnic composition? 

’ Caucasian (Anglo) 

Negro 

Spanish-American 
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APPENDIX IV 



PRESSURE GROUP AND EDUCATIONAL GROUP 
IDENTIFICATION CARDS 



l «\0 



CARD FOR ORGANIZATIONS 



ISSUES 

$ 

A. Kindergartens 

B. Teacher Strikes 

C. Vocational Education 

D. Educational Park 

E. Revise State School Finance Program 

F. Controversial Books 

G. Hiring and Firing of Teachers 

H. Raising Taxes for Schools 

I. Unfair Disciplinary Action 

J. Change to Programmed Reading 



CARD FOR EDUCATION 



EFFECTIVE GROUPS ISSUE INEFFECTIVE GROUPS 



Most 

Likely 

to 

Contact 


Least Most 

Likely Likely 

to to 

Contact Contact 

A. Kindergartens 


Least 

Likely 

to 

Contact 




B, Teacher Strikes 






' ‘ “ U. Vocational Kducacion 






D. Educational Park 






E, Revise State School Finance Program 






F. Controversial Books 






G. Hiring and Firing of Teachers 






h. ‘Raising Taxes for Schools 






I, Unfair Disciplinary Action 





jT Change to Prograinmed Reading 



li+l 



APPENDIX V 



EDUCATIONAL GROUP QUES'T'IONNAIRE 




14 ^ 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND COMMENTS 



A study, directed by Tom Gustafson and under the guidance of the 
College of Education of the University of New Mexico, is Investigating 
the role of Interest groups In educational decision-making. 

The Importance of this study may be seen by the letter from the 
Albuquerque Public Schools and by the fact that the United States 
Government has awarded a research grant for the completion of the 
project. 

The Interview will be In two parts. The first part will Involve 
lists of local organizations and you will be asked to respond to them 
In various ways. There will also be several short Items for you to 
answer. The second part will be a series of questions to be asked 
by the Interviewer. If you do not understand the question or why an 
Item Is Important, do not hesitate to ask the person conducting the 
Interview. 

Every effort will be made to keep your answers confidential. Your 
personal name will not appear In the study. The name of your organization 
will be given a coded number for research purposes. The data which will 
be gathered will be transferred to IBM cards for machine tabulation and 
the Interview schedule will be destroyed. If you desire the results of 
the study, the Interviewer will supply you with an envelope for your 
address and an abstract of the findings will be mailed to you at a later 
date. 



The success of this study depends upon your cooperation. 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

Below it a list of organizations which have an interest in the Albuquerque Public 
Schools, Please check on the scale the rating you feel is appropriate to each 
group. If you do not know what rating is appropriate, do not check on the scale. 
In your view, how effective is each of these organizations in influencing local 
school policy? 



Always 


Usually 


Not very 


Never 


Effective 


Effective 


Effective 


Effective 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


. 2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


. 3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 



(Organization 



AFL-CIO 

Albuquerque Baptist Association 

Albuquerque Council of Churches 

Albuquerque Fedleration of Teachers 

Albuquerque Journal 

Albuquerque Ministerial Alliance 

Albuquerque Tribune 

Alianza 

American Legion 

American Medical Association 

Chamber of Commerce 

City Commissioners 

City Manager 

City Youth Council 

Civil Liberties Union 

Daughters of the American Revolution 

Insurance Underwriters 

Job Corps 

John Birch Society 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Juvenile Department 
Kirtland Air Force Base 
League of United Latin American 
Citizens 

League of Women Voters 
Legislative Permanent Committee on 
School Study 
Model Cities 

National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Assn. 

New Mexico Classroom Teacher^ Assn., 
Albuquerque Classroom Teacher's Assn. 
New Mexico Homebuilders Assn. 

New Mexico Liquor Dealers 
New Mexico Manufacturer's Assn. 

New Mexico Municipal League 
New Mexico Taxpayer's Assn. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
Office of Education (Federal) 

Planned Parenthood 
Police 

Priest's Senate 

Parent Teacher's Association 

Realtor's Association 

Sandla Corporation 

School Principal's Association 

Southern Union Gas 

State Department of Education 

The Grass Roots Committee 

University of Albuquerque 

University of New Mexico 

Urban League 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 



> 



Z. In your opinion» what is the prestige of each of these groups in the community? 

Record your response on the left-hand side of the list. If you do not know what 
response is appropriate, do not check on the scale. 



Prestige 
High Low 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 



Organization 

AFL-CIO 


1 






Albuquerque Baptist Association 








Albuquerque Council of Churches 


1 




Albuquerque Federation of Teachers 


j 1 




Albuquerque Journal 


1 1 


1 


Albuquerque Ministerial Alliance 


1 1 




Albuquerque Tribune 




I 


Alianza 




J 


American Lesion 


1 1 


I 


American Medical Association 


1 i 


1 


Chamber of Commerce 


I 1 




City Commissioners 


i B * 




City Manager 




n 


City Youth Council 


rz:nz 


Civil Liberties Union 






Daughters of the American Revolution 1 






Insurance Underwriters 






Job Corps 


i 1 1 


John Birch Society 


111 


Junior Chamber of Commerce | 


1111 


Juvenile Department 1 | | 




Klrtland Air Force Base j | j 


League of United Latin American Citizens | | I 


League of Women Voters | | { 





Legislative Permanent Committee on School Study] 




Model Cities | 


1 


National Association for the Advancement of I 

Colored People | 






New Mexico Cattle Grower's Association j 




New Mexico Classroom Teacher's Assn. j 

Albuquerque Classroom Teacher's Assn. j ] 




New Mexico Homebuilder's Association 






New Mexico Liquor Dealers 






New Mexico Manufacturer's Association 




1 - 


New Mexico Municiple League I 




New Mexico Taxpayer's Association | 


n 




Office of Economic Opportunity j 






Office of Education (Federal) 






Planned Parenthood 






Police 






Priest's Senate j 






Parent Teacher's Association 


Lj 




Realtor's Association 






Sandia Corporation 




School Principal's Association 




Southern Union Gas 




State Office of Education 




The Grass Roots Committee 




University of Albuquerque 




University of New Mexico 1 i 1 1 


Urban League | 




Veterans of Foreign Wars I II 1 1 



STOP; TELL THE INTERVIEWER YOU HAVE COMPLETED QUESTION TWO. 
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3. 



A. 



5. 



On the right-hand side of the above list are three numbers. Here i* a r«r<i 
with current educational issues which have recently appeared in the news, in 

letter of the issue you feel the organization would 
be most Interested in. In column 2, place the second roost important issue and 
do the same in column 3 for the third most important issue. 

MMSu«%rouD perception of the most important 

K!oT^h! r K ^ J?® persons below would the group most likely contact? 

hlnrli 1 the first person most likely to be contacted on the left- 

1. State Superintendent 

2. Albuquerque School Board 

3. Albuquerque Superintendent 

4. Central Office Administration 

5. Principals 

6. Teachers 

7 . Other Organizations or Gr^oups 

3* Influential Leaders in Albuquerque 

Please repeat the srae process for the least effective pressure group. 

person most likely to be contacted by this In- 

of^Jhi ®^‘’® ^*^® the number 

of the person least likely to be contacted by the ineffective group. 



6. What is your position in the school system? 

7. What la the last school grade you attended: 



A n earned doctorate 

P ost master's training but did not obtain 
a doctorate 

F oot graduate or professional traisiing which 
led to a master's degree 

F oot graduate courses but have not obtained 
a master's degree 

G raduated from a college or university 

C ompleted at least one year of college but 
did not graduate 



8. Are you a member of any of the following: 



t New Mexico Classroom Teacher's Assn, or the 
Albuquerque Classroom Teacher's Assn. 
____Albuquerque Federation of Teachers 
__^Some other organization sponsored by the National 
Education Association 

__^Other professional educational organizations 
(Please name) 



_Not a member of a professional educational 
organization 



STOP: TELL THE INTERVIEWER YOU HAVE COMPLETED QUESTION EIGHT. 



O 
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We would like to have your opinion on some statements which have been 
in the newspapers recently# Check the response which most closely 
represents your opinion concerning the statement. 



1. Teachers should hold summer Jobs since they only work for 9 months. 



1 . Strongly agree 

2 . Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4. Slightly disagree 

5 . Moderately disagree 
^6. Strongly disagree 

2. A good school systeAi should stress intellectual rather than vocational 
subjects. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly disagree 

3. More money should be spent to lower the present classroom pupil-teacher 
ratio. 




Strongly agree 
Moderately agree 
Slightly agree 
Slightly disagree 
Moderately disagree 
Strongly disagree 



4. Kindergartens really help prepare school children for success in the 
later grades. 



1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

^4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly disagree 

5. A school board should represent the desires of the public rather than 
the desires of teachers. 



1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4. Slightly disagree 

5 . Moderately disagree 
^6. Strongly disagree 

6. The present means for state apportionment of educational funds should 
be changed to give Albuquerque a larger share. 

1. Strongly agree 

2 . Moderately agree 

^3. Slightly agree 

^4. Slightly disagree 

. ^5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly disagree 

7. The teaching profession should not control the New Mexico Teacher 
Certification Board. 



1 . Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

^3. Slightly agree 

^4. Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

. ^6. Strongly disagree 

8. Albuquerque should spend more money on subjects such as foreign language ^ 
chemistry, physics, English literature, and geometry. 



1 . 

‘ 2 . 

■3. 

■4. 

■5. 

6 . 



Strongly agree 
Moderately agree 
Slightly agree 
Slightly disagree 
Moderately disagree 
Strongly disagree 
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9i The Federal Government should spend more money to provide a better 
education In cities like Albuquerque • 



_1 . Strongly agree 
2i Moderately agree 
3< Slightly agree 
Slightly disagree 

5, Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 



10. Since teachers are the experts, they should develop the school's 
curriculum. 



1 . Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 
3. Slightly agree 

A . Slightly disagree 
5 . Moderately disagree 
^6. Strongly disagree 

11. Disciplinary action should be applied to teachers who go out on strike. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3 . Slightly agree 

A . Slightly disagree 

5 . Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 

12. The public school system does a good Job of preparing students for making 
a living. 



1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

A. Slightly disagree 
5. Moderately disagree 
‘ 6 . Strongly disagree 



13. Sex education should not be taught In the public schools. 

■ 1. Strongly agree 

2 . Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

A . Slightly disagree 
5 . Moderately disagree 
^6. Strongly disagree 



lA. Teachers are generally paid about what they are worth. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3 . Slightly agree 

A . Slightly disagree 

5. Moderately disagree 

6 . Strongly disagree 

15. The schools should spend more money on books, materials, and supplies. 

1 . Strongly agree 

2 . Moderately agree 

3 . Slightly agree 

A . Slightly disagree 

5 . Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 



16. Because of the large expense, Albuquerque should not Invest In 
Kindergartens. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3 . Slightly agree 

A . Slightly disagree 

5 . Moderately disagree - 

6 . Strongly disagree 



I 7* All things considered, the Albuquerque School Board Is really trying to 
do a good Job* 

I* Strongly agree 

2 • Moderately agree 
3* Slightly agree 
4 * Slightly disagree 
5 * Moderately disagree 
6 * Strongly disagree 

18* A 12 month school year would be an efficient and beneficial change 
in the Albuquerque school system* 

1* Strongly agree 
2 * Moderately agree 
3 * Slightly agree 
4 , Slightly disagree 
5 * Moderately disagree 
6 * Strongly disagree 

19* Teacher certification Is not a good Indicator of a person's ability 
to teach* 

1* Strongly agree 

2 » Moderately agree 

3* Slightly agree 

4 * Slightly disagree 
5 * Moderately disagree 
6 * Strongly disagree 

20* The present school system is not preparing students for college* ' 

1* Strongly agree 
2 * Moderately agree 
3 * Slightly agree 

^4* Slightly disagree 

5 * Moderately disagree 
6 * Strongly disagree 

2i* For professional reasons, teachers should not hire a lobbyist to 
pressure the legislature* 

1* Strongly agree 
2 * Moderately agree 

3* Slightly agree 

4 * Slightly disagree 
5 * Moderately disagree 
6 * Strongly disagree 

22* A national program of testing a student's progress would help raise 
the standards of Albuquerque education* 

1* Strongly agree 

2 * Moderately agree 
3 * Slightly agree 
4 * Slightly disagree 
5 * Moderately disagree 
6 * Strongly disagree 

23* The schools should spend more money on classes like typing, electrical 
shop, home making, and auto mechanics* 

1* Strongly agree 

2 * Moderately agree 
3* Slightly agree 
4 * Slightly disagree 
5 * Moderately disagree 
6 * Strongly disagree 

24* Accreditation of the public schools Is not important, therefore should 
not be of concern to the community* 

* 

1* Strongly agree 
2* Moderately agree 
3* Slightly agree 
4 * Slightly disagree 
5 * Moderately disagree 
6 * Strongly disagree 



m 



25i It la bettar to laava a clasarooro unataffad than to amplojr a taachar 
with aubatandard piaparatlon. 



1. Strongly agraa 
'2> Modarataly agraa 
3. Slightly agraa 
Slightly dlaagraa 
Modarataly dlaagraa 
6. Strongly dlaagraa 



26. Lika avaryona alaa» taachara hava tha right to atrlka. 



_1. Strongly agraa 

2. Modarataly agraa 

3. Slightly agraa 
Slightly dlaagraa 

5. Modarataly dlaagraa 
]6. Strongly dlaagraa 



27. A giant aducatlonal complax Ilka tha proposad Educational Park la a 
vaata of monay and will not provlda good education for the children. 



1. Strongly agree 

2 . Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agraa 

|4. Slightly dlaagraa 
_5. Moderately dlaagraa 
6. Strongly dlaagraa 



28. Special education for the mentally retarded could beat be handled by 
Individual parenta and private philanthropic organlzationa. 



1. Strongly agree 

2. Moderately agree 

3. Slightly agree 

4. Slightly dlaagrca 

^5. Moderately disagree 

^6. Strongly dlaagraa 

29. Profeaalonal educators (taachara and administrators) should ■ not determine 
what aubjacts will be taught In achools. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Modarataly agraa 
3. Slightly agree 

4. Slightly disagree 

5 . Moderately disagree 

6 . Strongly dlaagraa 

30. Since teaching la a apeclalizad skill » tha schools should not hire 
taachar aids who are not collage educated. 

1. Strongly agree 

2 . Moderately agree 
3. Slightly agree 

4 . Slightly disagree 

^5. Moderately disagree 

6. Strongly disagree 

31. Cltlaa Ilka Albuquerque should not be forced into changing educational 
policies by sanctions from the National Education Association. 



.1. 


Strongly agree 


2. 


Moderately agree 


3. 


Slightly agree 


4. 


Slightly disagree 


5. 


Moderately disagree 


6. 


Strongly disagree 



32. Standardised tests which compare children from Albuquerque with other 
students across the nation would be a hindrance to quality education 
for students in Albuquerque. 



1 . 

>. 

3 . 

'4. 

■5. 

* 6 . 



Strongly agree 
Moderately agree 
Slightly agree 
Slightly disagree 
Moderately disagree 
Strongly disagree 







APPENDIX VI 



EDUCATIONAL GROUP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



EG 



INTERVIEW 



1. In what ways have different educational pressure groups sought to 
Influence your decisions? 



Probes : 

Appeal to what Is *rlght* or ’wrong* 

Threats or Rewards 

Group has the right because of being 

citizens or parents - legitimate authority 

Look at it from another standpoint like a 

businessman) teacher, parent 



2. On what issues do you receive the most pressure from the community? 

Probes: 

Issues from the card 
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3. Do you believe the pressure you receive is typical for people in 
your position? 

No Don't know 



Probes : 

If no, V7hy 

If don't know, why 



4. In your opinion, what makes any group effective in influencing 
educational decisions? 
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APPENDIX VII 



LETTER OF INTRODUCTION FOR THE INTERVIEWER 



THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 87106 



Dear Sir: 

Public education has been an Important issue In 
New Mexico this past year. Because of the vital 
nature of education to the community and some of 
the events which have recently occurred in Albu- 
querque, a research study has been designed by 
Tom Gustafson and is sponsored by the College of 
Education of the University of New Mexico. The 
proposal has been awarded a research grant from the 
Federal Government and has the approval of the 
Albuquerque Public Schools. 

Basically, the study is to determine the role of 
Interest groups in educational decision-making. 
Because of your position within an organization, 
you have been chosen as part of the sample to be 
Interviewed. The interview will be of a confidential 
nature and should last between 30 and 45 minutes. 

In the next several days, a researcher will contact 
you to set up an interview at your convenience. 

Your cooperation is essential to the success of this 
project. 



January 13, 1969 



CX)UEGPOF EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 

TELEPHONE 505; 277-5142 




Sincerely, 



Thomas Gustafs^ 
Principle Investigator 



TG;m 
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APPENDIX VIII 



COMPUTER PRINTOUT FOR THE PRESSURE GROUP 
SAMi»LE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



MO 



GUSTArSON DISStiRf AT IC N 3/( i( F*G ) ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



This IS ANALYSIS 



SCUHCE 
TRI* ATM ENTS 
WITHIN 
TCTAL 



1 



OF SS 

1. 0.3B«7F OH 

47 0.S66IE 03 

48 0.60SCE 03 



MS 

0.3S07F 02 
0. I HOSE 02 



F 

3«23 



3.227 IS NOT SIGNIFICANT AT .05 LEVEL 



SCUHCi: 

treatments 

W I THIN 
TCTAL 



DF SS 

1. 0.105SF 02 

47 0.1073E 03 

48 0.117CE 03 



MS 

0.1058E 02 
O.H2£?.2E 01 



F' 

4.64 



4.636 IS S IGN IF ICAfJT AT .05 LEVEL ONLY i{« « ^ «jc 



SCURCE DF 

TREATMENTS 1. 
WITHIN 47 

TCTAL 4 8 



SS 

O.lfiHCE 02 
0.4775E 03 
0.4933E 03 



MS 

0.1560E 02 
0 . I 0 1 6E 02 



F 

1 • 56 



1.555 IS MOT SICNIPICANT AT .05 LEVEL 



SOURCE DF 
TRtATMF.NTS 1. 
WITHIN 47 
TCTAL 48 



SS 

0.3943E 02 
0 . 35 4 OF 03 
0.294HE 03 



MS 

0.3943E 02 
C.754 9E 01 



F 

S.22 



5.223 IS SIGNIFICANT AT .05 LEVEL ONLY * 



S CUR CL DF 
TREATMENTS 1. 
WITHIN 47 
TCTAL 48 



SS 

0.329HE 0? 
0.45C2C 03 
0.469 IF 03 



MS 

0.3292E 02 
0.970t.F 01 



F 

3.39 



F 

0.04 



F 

9. 70. 



3.391 IS NOT SIGNIFICANT AT .05 LEVEL 
S CUR CP OF SS MS 

TREAT)', ENTS !• 0.4592E 00 0.459HF 00 

within 47 0.60?oE C3 0.1293F 02 

TCTAL 48 0.60d2E 03 

0.036 IS NOT SIGNIFICAr;T AT .05 LEVEL 
SOURCE OF SS MS 

TREATMENTS 1. 0.139CE 03 0.1390E 03 

WITHIN 47 0.6734E 03 0.1433E 02 

total 4s8 0.8I24E 03 

9.703 IS SlGNlFlCAr;T AT .01 LEVEL ’♦f ♦ 

MEAN CF GR3UP Z 

10.5714 ’5.8571 I3.2P57 II. 0714 

STANDARD DEVIATICiN Or GROUP 2 

2.9539 1.7033 3.5611 2.1649 

MEAN OF GROUP 3 

12.5429 6.8857 14.5429 13.0571 

STANDARO DEVIATIDM OF GROUP 3 

3.6489 1.4302 3.0326 2.9400 

NU M b E R P c R G R O U P 



24.(6429 
2.1T346 
22. 0286 
3. 2493 



2.3.642P 23. 

4.0117 3. 

2 3.42G6 27. 

3.4239 3 



0 

0 



14 

0 



35 

0 



64 29 
7541 
3714 
7969 
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APPEKDIX IX 



COKPUTEB PBIKTOUT FOR THE EDUCATIONAL GROUP 
SAMPLE ANALYSIS OP VARUNCE 



GUSTAHSCiN D I SSEhJT AT lUN 3/69 (EO) ANALYSIS 

1 



OF variance 



THIS IS ANALYSIS NUMiJER 
SCURCC: OF SS 

TR£;ATi^4£NTS !• 0.1361E 02 

WITHIN 46 O.SaVAc 03 

total 47 0.6010E 03 



MS 

0. 1 361 E 02 
0. 1277C 02 



F 

1 . 07 



1 . 066 


I S 


NOT 


S I GN IF ICANT 


AT 


.05 


level 




SOURCE 




OF 


SS 




MS 




F 


T RC A TN ENTS 




1 « 


0 . 6 8 0 6 fc 01 


C. 


68 06E 


01 


2.93 


WITHIN 




4 6 


0.1 05 IE 03 


6. 


2285E 


01 




TOTAL 




47 


0.1119E 03 










2.9 78 


1 s 


NOT 


SIGNIF ICANT 


AT 


.05 


LEVEL 




SOURCE 




OF 


SS 




MS 




F 


TKEATNEMTS 




1 . 


0 . 1 620fi 02 


C. 


1 62 OE 


02 


1 . 64 


WITHIN 




46 


0 . 4535E 03 


0. 


9«58E 


01 




TOTAL 




47 


0.4697E 03 








• 


1 .643 


I 3 


NOT 


SIGN IF ICANT 


AT 


.05 


LEVEL 




SOURCE 




DF 


SS 




MS 




F 


TREATMi-NTS 




1 . 


0.5723E 02 


0 • 


5723E 


02 


7.87 


W ITHIM 




46 


0.3347E 03 


0. 


7277E 


01 




total 




4 7 


0. 3920E ' 03 










7.865 


IS 


S I Gi'j 


Ir ICANT A T • 


01 


LEVEL «-^*«** 


sfr'' -fr ^ sS ♦ :{S t ❖ 


SOURCE 




DF 


S5 




MS 




F 


TRE ATMt f.»T3 




1 . 


0.3o7oE 02 


0. 


3 873c 


02 


4.01 


W I T J-U M 




4 6 


0 . 4 4 4 7 r 0 3 


0. 


9 668 *“ 


01 


TOTAL 




47 


0.4S35E: 0 3 








4.006 


I S 


NOT 


SI Gn if- ICANT 


AT 


.05 


LEVEL 




SOURCE 




CF 


SS 




MS 




" F ’ 


TRt ATNtUNTS 




1 • 


0 . 1 39? E- 02 


0 • 


1 39 2r 


-02 


0. CO 


WITH IN 




4 6 


0.5 'i -5 8 E C 3 


0. 


1 295E 


02 




total 




47 


0 . 59 5 8 f£ 0 3 










0.000 


I S 


NOT 


SIGN IF ICANT 


AT 


. 05 


LEVEL 




SOURCE 




DF 


SS 




MS 




F 


TRE ATiMEMTS 




1 . 


0 . 1 5 3 1 E 0 3 


0. 


1 53 1 E 


03 


1 0. 30 


W IT^i IN 




46 


0.6519E 03 


0. 


1 41 7E 


02 





total 4 7 O.fiOSOE 03 

10,. 3 02 IS SIGNIFICANT AT .01 

MEAN CF GROUP. ' 2 

11.3333 6.055O 13.3333 

STANDARD Dr:VIATID>4 OF GROUP 2 
3.1308 1.7973 3.1249 

MEAN OF GROUP 3 

12.4333 6.8333 14.5333 

STANDAFiU DEVIATION QF, GROUP 3 
5.7846 1.3153 3.148^ 

GRCUP 



NUMUFR PEk 



C 

c 



1C 

0 



LEVEL 

11.1111 

2.1113 

13. 3667 
2. 9883 



30 

0 



‘ T* ^ T* ^ 'P ^ T* *r 

24.5555 23.6555 



2. 7273 
22.7000 
3. 31 30 



3.7294 
23 . 5o67 
3.5202 



23i 

3 , 

27, 

3, 



9 4 4 4 
37 26 
53 33 
6993 
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APPENDIX X 

COMPUTER PRINTOUT FOR THE PRESSURE GROUP 
SAMPLE MULTIPLE DISCRIMINATE ANALYSIS 



m 

ERIC 












O ISCf^I MI NANT ANALYSIS 



GUSTAFSON D I SS£I^ TAT I ON 3/69 «PG) 



t 



GRCUP 1 


PROBABILITY ASSOCIATED WITH 


LARGEST 


CeSERV AT ION 


LARGEST D ISCfi IMINANT FUNCTION 


FUNCTION NO 


1 


0.85338 


1 


2 


0.91046 


1 


3 


0.86217 


1 


4 


0.79963 


1 


5 


0.91 197 


1 


6 


0.98356 


1 


7 


0.57251 


1 


8 


0.53485 


2 


9 


0 . 77868 


2 


10 


0.64897 


1 


1 1 


0 • £4149 


1 


1 2 


0. 73353 


1 




Gficup a 

CBSEHVATI JN 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



P'^OBAB JL'ITY ASSOCIATED WITH 
largest DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION 
0.67931 
0. 96063 
0.58097 
0. 69099 
O'. 95674 



10 
1 1 
12 
1 3 
14 
1 5 
1 6 

17 

18 

1 9 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

2 7 
28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

3 3 

34 

35 
6ii 
3 7 

■GENERALIZED MAHALANUBIS 



0.86644 
0.61 162 
0.5 6 3 8 0 
0 . '3 8 9 2 7 
0.91403 
0.93704 
0.82772 
0. 8B739 
■ 0. 880 31 
0.59611 
0.91 269 
0. 63092 
0.92714 
0.69269 
0. 59269 
0.90990 
0.98726 
0. 71514 
0 . 53 1 82 
0.92026 
0. 971 12 
0. 79576 
0.93002 
0. 59193 
0 . 86097 
0.81375 
C. 98035 
0. 59640 
0. 85898 
0 . 90613 
0 . 70662 
0.90441 

D-SQUAfje 2 4. 04 132 






LARGEST 
FUNCTION NO. 
2 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 





APPENDIX XI 



COKPUTEB PRINTOUT FOR THE EDUCATICKAl. GROUP 
SAMPLE MULTIPLE DISCRIMINATE ANALYSIS 






OISCHIMINANT ANALYSIS GUSTAV- SCN 0 I SSKR TAT I ON 3/69 <FD| 



6BCUP I 

CaS&NVATION 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
« 

9 

10 
1 1 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 



PhUJliAUILITY A5.SCCIATED WITH 
UAKGHST D ISCR liMINANT FUNCTION 
0.72760 
0.76433 
0. H8039 
0.69116 
0. 6o076 
0 . 70236 
0.62937 
0.64708 
0.69302 
0.53161 
0.97762 
0.81153 
0 . 56652 
0. 7B764 
0.52152 
0.64017 
0 . 92646 
0.93366 
0. 54543 



LARGEST 
FUNCTION NO. 



2 



2 



2 



2 



O 

ERIC 



GRCUP 2 



CbSERVATIvJN 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
1 1 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
2 2 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
2 9 
30 

GEKCRAL12LO 



PRUOAbILITY ASSOCIATED WITH 
LARGEST DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION 
0.77392 
0.54951 
0. 9223C 
0.83921 
0.70383 
0. 53123 
0.52165 
0. 96056 
0.71643 
0.90778 
0.93714 
0.53793 
0. 76636 
0. 56891 
0.74167 
0.74691 
0. 592C7 
0.92497 
0.61 845 
0.74313 
0.95155 
0.79338 
0.761 16 
0 . 58669 
0. 70249 
0. VI 59b 
0. 54951 
0.98592 
0. 5ti4 09 
0.83606 

MAhALANUfclS D-SOUARu 22.75491 

m 






LARGEST 
FUNCTION NO. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 




APPENDIX XII 



ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX OP EDUCATIONAL ITEMS 
FOR PRESSURE GROUP SAMPLE 






APPENDIX XII — Rotated factor matrix of educational items for pressure group san 5 >le 
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APPENDIX XIII 



ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX OF EDUCATIONAL ITEMS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL GROUP SAMPLE 



APPENDIX XIII — Rotated factor matrix of educational items for educational group sample 
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VITAE 



Thomas John Gustafson was born In Torrance, California on 

May 18, 1938« He attended elementary and secondary schools In 

Los Angeles and Bakersfield prior to his graduation from East 

Bakersfield High School In 195^* He received a bachelor's degree 

In 1958 # and a General Secondary Teaching Credential In 1959 from 

Fresno State College* Shortly thereafter, Mr* Gustafson was In- 

* 

ducted Into the Army where he spent his tour of duty In San 

Antonio, Texas* Following his I 96 I discharge, he studied and did 

youth work In Dallas with the Young Life Campaign* He obtained a 

Master of Arts degree from the Young Life Institute In 1962* 

In 1964, Mr* Gustafson traveled through thirty-three 

countries studying religion and education* After his travels, 

he began teaching on the secondary level In the Albuquerque 

Public Schools* He entered the University of New Mexico and 

earned a master's degree In sociology In 196?* The following 

year, he was accepted Into the doctorate program In Educational 

Foundations where he worked as a graduate assistant* In the 

fall of 1968 , he was awarded an Office of Education grant to 

finance his dissertation* At the same time, he accepted the 

position of part-time Instructor and director of an American 

Association of Colleges for Teacher Education Job-Corps project 

designed to train teachers for Inner-city schools* He retained 

« 

this position until the requirements for his Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree were completed In June of 1969* 



